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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


ARTHUR RucH, B.A., National Student Secretary 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, has recently 
returned to China. Before coming to China for the 
first time he was Secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement; then followed seven years of work in China 
in connection with the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation; during the past seven years he has been 
associated with Dr. Mott in the administration of the 
Foreign Department of the International Committee 
and at the same time was related to the work among 


Chinese students in America. | 


C. Maz, B.S., LL.D., J.D., 1s the only 
Chinese member of the Federal and State Court of 
New York and of the U. S. Court for China. Dr. 
Mei studied for six years in Columbia University and 
for one year in New York University, and is now 
practising law in Shanghai. In China his work has 
been varied: in interpreting, five years; in journalistic 
work, three years; in political work, one year ; editorial 
work (Editor of China’s Young Men, English edition), 
one year; and on the U. S. Court staff, one year. 


F. C. H. DREYER has spent some twenty-two 
years in the province of Shansi in connection with the 
China Inland Mission. For sixteen years he was 
engaged in evangelistic and pastoral work, and six 
years have been spent as Principal of the (C. I. M.) 
Shansi Bible Institute. During the past five years his 
‘“‘Bible Reading Outlines for the Blackboard’’ have 
been appearing serially in the Chinese Christian 
Intelligencer. 


Joun Cups, B.A., of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, is a new-comer, having been in 
China only a year, now studying in the Language 
School at Peking. 
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Editorial 


THE two articles appearing in this number, 
concerning the Returned Student—one by Mr. 
cn Arthur Rugh, who has made a special study of 
the problem, and one by a returned student, Dr. Mei, who has 
used well his opportunities for study and observation, and whose 
opinions are well and forcibly expressed—are worthy of careful 
consideration. Dr. Mei may seem to bea little severe, at times, 
but we should always be glad to know what the Returned 
Student thinks and how he feels as he again takes up the 
problem of life in his native land, whether his opinion is 
flattering to us or otherwise. It is, however, more in places 
like Shanghai that the problem is so important. Mr. Rugh 
closes his paper with three recommendations which we should 
like to emphasize by inserting them here: 


First. That we bring to the attention of the educational 


authorities the necessity of more design and system in the 
preparation of students going abroad and in the use of their 
time while abroad. 

Second, ‘That we devise methods of bringing our influence 
to bear upon our respective home governments to see to it that 
the best possible immigration laws are passed and administered 
fairly and with credit to our Christian lands. 

Third. That we call to the attention of missionaries in 
the country the necessity of following these men in every 
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possible way with Christian influence during their stay abroad 
and that to this end as far as it does not contravene the purpose 
of their studies we use our good offices to have these students 
assigued during their first year to Christian schools and homes. 


| In this connection we might mention that a 
regs, corespondent has written us referring to the 
frontispiece in our last issue of a Christian wed- 
ding, and objecting to the foreign dress of the bride and 
groom, fearing that therein lies a danger of denationalizing 
the Chinese. We do not share this fear, but feel like Paul 
in regard to eating food offered to an idol, ‘‘ For neither 
if we eat not are we the worse; nor, if we eat, are we 
the better.’’ It is quite natural, and certainly quite harmless, 
for a young man or woman who has spent years in the United 
States and dressed in foreign clothing there, to still retain it 
after their return, especially as in this case where the new 
couple were going to Manila to live. It will probably be a 
long time before the Chinese as a nation, or even a great 
majority of them, adopt the foreign dress. We are not aware 
that any missionary encourages, or discourages, such dress. 
The Chinese will settle it for themselves. 


* * | 


| - For long years the missionaries in China had a 
pBascensona very up-hill task in trying to drive into the 

consciousness of the converts the demands of the 
Lord’s Day on their time and service. Conferences were not 
tincommon to discuss means and methods of observing the day 


worthily, but many missionaries had to confess that the prob- 


lem was almost insoluble, partly owing to the poverty of the 
people and partly owing to the hardened hearts of those who 
had not known the value of a day of rest. But by dint of | 
persistent teaching and example the day. assumed a sacred 
meaning and importance, more especially in the inland centres. 
The battle was not entirely won, but the ramparts had been 
mined, and, in some parts, the citadel had been taken, so that 
there was a calm and restfulness in some homes and churches 
which betokened a communion with God and a determination 
to give Him at least this one day wholly. Government schools 
grew aud multiplied, and the Sunday holiday was often abused 
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by the scholars, so that what was intended as a blessing became 
in some places a curse. In treaty ports the desecration of the 
day was emphasized by the multiplying of mills and manu- 
factories of all kinds, and by the abandonment of the day by 
so many from western lands, who think it specially ordained 
for their recreation, by games of varying sorts, and this even 
among members of Christian churches. 
When we had fondly hoped that the missionary body was 
wholly sound on the religious observance of the Lord’s Day, 
it comes as a shock to see how institutions connected with 
missions are granting facilities for games to their students. 
Football and tennis on the Lord’s Day, in colleges controlled — 
by missiouary boards, and in close proximity to the mission- 
aries’ homes, are surely a proof of slackening of conviction on 
the importance of keeping the day holy. And to see a new 
church, for the worship of the God who is jealous of His own 
day, with the sound of hammers and the shouts of coolies 
filling the air as we return from a church service elsewhere, 
just as if it were a week day, stirs one’s soul to ask, What can 
those responsible for the erection of this church conceive to be 
the duty of Christians as to how to keep holy the Sabbath 
Day? What blessing may be justly expected within the walls 
of a building which, though to be known as a worship-place, 
and bearing a cross on its roof, is being built on Sunday like 
every other day? Surely, it reveals a falling from grace, a 
removal of the line of demarcation between man’s day and 
God’s, and a proof that the Church, in some quarters, still 
needs a vision of the sacredness of the Sabbath. It is to be 
earnestly hoped that such cases are few, indeed, and will grow 
less each year, but that such things are allowed in this year of 
grace, after so many hard struggles to convince the Chinese 
converts of the inviolability of the day by any human hand, 
shows that the teaching has been lacking or is forgotten and 
ignored. There comes to us a trumpet call to give this day to 
the purpose for which it was instituted by God Himself, and by 
every endeavour to put ourselves like a wall of steel against 
any infringement of God’s right. 
| When there are so many forces at work pulling down, 
surely it comes to us, with added power, the command of God : 
‘*Six days shalt thou labour and do all thy work, but the 
seventh day is the sabbath of the Lord Thy God: the Lord 
__ blessed the sabbath day, and hallowed it.” 
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IT is a rare occurrence that the two oldest mission- 
Two Weterans. aries in China, and those, too, the longest in 
China, should be. called away so soon one after the other and 


also in the order of their seniority and of their arrival on the 


field. Dr. Farnham, who passed away on the 16th of February, 
followed Dr. Martin, an account of whose life and works appeared 
in these columns last month, by an interval of just two months. 
There are few left who link us on to the days of the Taiping 
Rebellion, as did both these, and few who remember the 
bitterness with which the old ‘‘term”’ controversy was carried on 
some fifty years ago and more. Better days have come to us, 
and while Dr. Farnham could not bring himself to agree with 
the great majority of his missionary brethren, it is doubtless 
true that the ‘‘term’’ controversy has ended for ever. He was 
a remarkable example of physical and mental endurance, even 
to the last, and his energy and zeal should stimulate the 
younger brethren to believe that a long, healthy, and vigorous 
life in China is fot among the impossibilities. — 


THE Editorial Board of the RECORDER, as it 


Mt. Rawlingon’s 5. sure also all its readers, would desire to 
express its deep sympathy with the Rev. 


Bercavement. 
Frank Rawlinson, Editor-in-chief of the RECORDER, now on 


furlough, iu the sudden death of his wife who, while out walk- 


ing, slipped on the ice, fell, and so injured her thigh that a 
surgical operation was necessary, which was followed by 
infection and pneumonia which, after a few days of intense 
suffering, resulted in her death on the seventh of January last. 
We trust that many who read these lines will unite in earnest 
prayer that Mr. Rawlinson, with the six motherless children, 
may be ahundantly sustained iu this great grief. We are 
pleased to learn that he expects to return to China i in the early 


fall, as originally contemplated. 


THE Southern Presbyterian Mission has 
Death's Oeavye Coll. certainly been grievously afflicted during 
the past week by the death of three of its older and most 
useful missionaries: Dr. J. W. Davis, of Soochow, who died of 
pneumonia on the 17th, Rev. R. A. Haden, of the same city, 
who was on a torpedoed boat in the Mediterranean, and was 
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drowned while trying to rescue others, on his way to visit his 
family in Switzerland, and Mr. Grier of Suchien, Kiangsu, who 
was on furlough in the United States. With none too largea 


- force to carry on existing work they feel keenly the loss of these | 


three men, and we extend our heartiest sympathy to our 
Southern Presbyterian friends in this great bereavement, and 
pray that the Lord of the Harvest may send forth others who 


- may eventually take their places. 


* ok 


The attention of readers of the RECORDER is called special- 
ly to the change in the department of Aftsstonary News. 
Hereafter the space will be divided under the following four 
headings : (1) Noteworthy Proceedings ; (2) News Items ; (3) 
Dates of Important Meetings; (4) Personals. The Editors 
expect to give special attention to this department in order to 
make it of largest value to the missionary body in general, 
giving early information of important developments in mission- 


ary plans and work, and also noteworthy extracts from reports 


of missions, conferences, and other church organizations not 
only in China, India, and Japan, but at the home base as well. 
They ask for the codperation of mission secretaries and others 
who may have contributions to make to this department. The 
early announcement of dates of important meetings will be 
specially appreciated ; changes in appointments of missionaries 
may also be briefly noted ; copies of noteworthy proceedings, 
even if these consist of only a brief resolution, are requested. 


* * 


The RECORDER would like to give a number of biographi- 
cal sketches of deceased Chinese who had been successful 
workers and whose lives would be a stimulus to others. There 
have been not a few such men and it would be well to bring 


them before the public. The Editor would, accordingly, be 


grateful for contributions in this line, only stipulating that 
they should be truly interesting and representative, and, not 
too long, nor, on the other hand, too short. If accompanied 


by a photograph, all the better. 
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The Promotion of 3ntercesston. 


*“‘ STHADY THEN ; KEEP COOL, AND PRAY.”’ 1 Peter 4, 7. 
| (Dr. Moffatt’s Version. ) 


I. THE DUTY OF PRAYER. 


It cannot be too strongly urged that we OUGHT to pray. 
Jesus Christ prayed. Prayerlessness is sin. 


II. DANGERS IN DEVOTION. 


We cannot easily pray. Prayer needs preparation. Let 
us be on our guard against :— 
1. Subjective sentiment. 
2. A shallow faith. 
3. Narrow outlook. 


III. DOCTRINAL BASES FOR TRUE INTERCESSION. 


To help in Prayer we must constantly use the BIBLE. 
Let us dwell upon these themes :—_ 
1. God was in Christ reconciling the world to 
Himself. II Cor. 5, 19. 
2. The New Jerusalem cometh down from above. 
3. Ye ask and receive not, because ye ask amiss, that 
ye may spend it in your pleasures. James 4, 3. 


‘he grand value of the Bible is its OBJECTIVITY. 
The first thing is not how I feel, but it is, How does God feel, 
and what has God said and done for my soul?. . . Attend to 
Christ, the Holy Spirit, the Kingdom, and the Cause, and He 
will look after your so 


Dr. Forsyth ‘‘ The Work of Christ.”’ 


The above suggestive outline was prepared by a member of the Committee 
on Intercession. 

Special prayer is requested for Rev. Jing Li Mei who holds 
evangelistic meetings in northern Honan, eastern Shansi, and Chihli 
Provinces from March 8th at Honanfu until April 23rd at Peking ; 
also for Mfiss 7. G. Gregg, of the China Inland Mission, who leads 
similar meetings for women at nine centers in Shensi Province from 
March 3rd at Sianfu to April 28th at Lungchow. 


| Pray also that the expected coming of Dr. Zwemer this year 
may be realized and may be a blessing to the Mohammedans of 
China and to the missionary body. | 
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Contributed Articles 


Chines: Students Abroad 


ARTHUR RUGH. 


| OUR members of President Li’s cabinet are returned 
students. The Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Minister 


of the Navy, the Minister of Finance, the Director of 
Railways, and the Chairman of the Committee on the 


Revision of the Constitution have all been educated in other 


lands. The presidents of the leading government colleges of 
the country and 930 positions of influence in Peking alone are 
held by men who were trained abroad. 

The renaissance of Japan is correctly traced to the group 
of Japanese students who studied abroad thirty years ago and, 
while the returned students of China have a much larger task 
than had the students of Japan, it is to them more than to any 
other single group that China will look for leadership in the 
reconstruction days ahead. : 

Nor is their influence to be limited to their own land. 
These men cannot live for years in the fountain-heads of our 
western civilization—our colleges and universities—withotut 
leaving their mark on our lands. Neither China nor the lands 
to which these students go will be the same when they have 
returned. 

International relationships are to be molded in no small 
measure by these same men. The group of men most in the 
way of that school of agitators who would foment trouble be- 
tween Japan and America is that long list of Japanese states- 
men and educators who studied in America and who remember 
very kindly the chums of their college days who now also sit in 
the seats of the mighty. 

Future relationships between Asia and the West depend 
in no small measure upon these students. The coming of mis- 
sionaries from the West to the East is the only force in inter- 
national relationship superior to the migration of oriental 
students to the universities of the West. Mr. Y. C. Tong was 


using significant language when he said to the American 


NoTEr.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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University Club, ‘‘The Chinese students who have studied in 
your land and have a lasting friendship for your country will 
do more to bind these two nations together than all the treaties 
that can be written.’’ 

These students are to mold history secmition out of pro- 
portion to their numbers and it is worth our while to know 
what impressions are being made upon them and whether it is 
within our power to improve these impressions. 

From the experience of seven years directly and indirectly 
related to work among these students in America and from the 
facts gathered by correspondence with college professors and 
students allow me to discuss briefly four points :—the better. 
preparation of students going abroad; the transition and adjust- 
ment in a foreign land; the use of their time while abroad; and 
the effect of their stay abroad upon their religious life. _ : 
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I. THEIR PREPARATION. 


The need in this connection seems to be for system and 
standardization. The students of Tsing Hua College are well 
prepared because the college is designed for that purpose, but 
most of the students have not gone from this college, but from 
a wide variety of schools and they have gone abroad without 
any national standard or system of inspection as to their prep- 
aration. Northwestern University writes, ‘‘We have had in 
this university a good many Chinese students and these vary 
greatly in their preparation. We have had young men from 
the mission schools who have made excellent records and have 
had others from the same schools who have accomplished little. 
The same is true of women students generally, no matter from 
what schools they come. There is a strong inclination on the 
part of Chinese students to over-estimate their preparation. 
They are inclined to urge admission to classes too far advanced 
for them, and with the difficulties inherent in a strange language 
they fail to make satisfactory records.’’ 

The president of the University of Southern California 
writes, ‘¢Chinese students who have been trained in the mis- 
sionary schools have done very good work. Those who come 
to us without such training have had a very difficult time to 
carry our work.’’ | 

The most common criticism from their teachers is their 
faulty English which so seriously handicaps them in their 
studies. One college professor reports an experience which is 
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too often repeated. ‘‘One of our Chinese students enters easily 
our advanced chemistry course, but he expresses himself with 
the greatest difficulty orally and his writing is almost unintel- 
ligible.’’ 

Another professor reports that the chief source of any failure 
on the part of Americans to appreciate the splendid Chinese 
students is their faulty English. The students themselves have 
been nearly unanimous in their request for better preparation 
and emphasize especially the need of more English. One 
Chinese girl said, ‘‘ Every day in class I looked for a knot hole 
in the floor to jump through because I could not clearly express 
what I very well knew about the lesson.”’ 

One student writes, ‘‘I would improve my preparation for 
coming here by devoting at least two years after my graduation 
from college in China to the location of some important prob- 
lems, analyzing the social forces underlying them and then 
seeing what American experience can contribute to their so- 
lution.”’ | 

This suggests the root of the trouble,—a lack of design and 
purpose in this journey to a strange land. Too many students 


1917] 


- go abroad for the purpose of going abroad and prepare with 


proportionate indefiniteness. The steps in the process would 


- seem to be the definite choice of a life task, the selection of the 


course of study needed to prepare for it aud the choice of a pro- 
gram of preparation before going abroad adapted to the securing 
of the training needed for the task. 

A large majority of the students have acquitted themselves 
splendidly in their studies, but system and standardization of 
preparation is needed. It is a question whether with improved 
educational facilities in China, we are not approaching the time 
when only such students as are ready for a post-graduate degree 


‘should go abroad, in which case the problem of preparation 


would be largely solved. 


Il, THE JOURNEY AND THE SETTLING IN A STRANGE LAND. 


The journey for a home-loving Oriental to an unknown 
land of strangers is full enough of difficulties and trials, but 


_ they are all lost to view.in the haunting nightmare of the im- 


migration officials who lie in wait to welcome them. 

The two main problems are in San Francisco and Van- 
couver. Canada’s law requires a deposit of $500 gold as a 
guarantee that they are dona fide students. The superior 
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religious life in the Canadian colleges is reason enough for 
wishing that very many of our students should go there, but 
the required deposit keeps almost all of them away to the serious 
loss both of Canada and China. It would seem that passport 
papers of sufficient accuracy could be secured to satisfy the 
officials of the Canadian Government and no deposit be re- 
quired. There may be reasons for this deposit not discoverable 
by us, but this seems to be an obstacle most easily removed. 
The trouble at San Francisco, as far as students are 


concerned, is in the administration of the law. It is not — 


within the range of this paper to discuss fully the wisdom 
or fairness of the immigration laws as long as the students 
are admitted to the country. For several years Mr. Frank 
Lenz has been set aside by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in San Francisco to welcome and serve the 
Oriental students. He has seen the Immigration Law. at 
work from the inside, and writes: ‘‘ The officials do not 
take a passport as sufficient evidence that a man with one 
is a student. Every student who gets a passport in China, 
must satisfy the consul that he is a student and when this is 
done, the student should be allowed to enter the United States 
without further examination. But private students are usually 
held up at Angel Island. The officials here seem to doubt the 
integrity of the officials in China. The law reads that all 
students with Section 6 papers must be admitted without delay, 
yet I know of scores of cases where the Section 6 papers were 


ignored.’’ 


Mr. Kee Owyang, former Consul-General at San Fran- 
cisco, writes in this same connection: ‘‘The Exclusion Law 


- does not only exclude all Chinese laborers, but it inflicts tre- 


mendous hardships upon the Chinese of the exempt classes; that 
is, merchants, students, and teachers, and even officials at times. 
It seems that it is much easier for them to enter Heaven than 
to set foot on the American continent, even when they enter 
this port with the Consul’s certificate or other document issued 
and signed by American diplomatic agents in China.’’ 

I believe that the American citizens in China have enough 
influence in Washington, if they care to use it, to see to it that 


petty immigration officials in San Francisco shall uot ignore | 


the authority of the government representatives here in China 


who have been empowered to decide who are Jona fide students. 


The possession by a student of Section 6 papers brings him out. 
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We shall not have done our full duty until students possessing 
such papers are admitted without delay and without examin- 
ation. The United States and Canada, as countries, welcome 
and greatly appreciate these Chinese students. Mistreatment 
by officials or other individuals is not representative of the 
spirit of the countries as a whole and it is within our right 
to see to it that our countries are not misrepresented by a few 
uninformed individuals. 

This entrance of students without examination would not 
remove the problem of the disgrace which these students experi- 
ence in having their fellow countrymen excluded from the 
country on a racial basis. It is clearly our duty to come toa 
conclusion as to what the American community in China be- 
lieve to be a fair Immigration Law and to use our influence to 
the limit toward the enactment and the righteous administration 
of such a law. 

Having once passed the immigration mpeuniitiie our student 
friends usually feel that their troubles are at an end and most 
of them are. However, one of them reports that his most un- 


pleasant experience in America was when he was told bya 


boarding house lady that she did not rent rooms to Chinamen. 
Several report that their most unpleasant experiences came in 
connection with the racial prejudice and special regulations 
against Chinese in America. Most of these difficulties arise on 
the west coast, and, until conditions are different, it is clearly 
wise: for the Chinese students to locate in the central or eastern 
parts of the country. While our home lands will be more fair 


when they have learned to rightly appraise the merit of their 


Oriental guests, it is probable that for years to come we cannot 
be sure that someone from the ‘‘lower classes in America,’’ 
as one of the students expressed it, will not insult these cultured 


and gifted ladies and gentlemen from this wonderful land of our 


adoption. It is difficult to plan an effective program of religious 
work among these men in the face of such non-Christian treat- 


ment by men in Christian lands. And no pains should be 


spared to see to it that these lonely and much-to-be-honored 
guests are welcomed as they deserve to be. 


Ill, THEIR PROGRAM WHILE ABROAD. 


One of the best results of this migration of Chinese 
students to the West is the correction by their splendid lives 
of the long-standing delusion of the inferiority of the Oriental 
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races. Qberlin College reports, ‘‘They are doing much by 


mingling freely with our students to overcome that curious 
provincialism from which America suffers so sorely. Their 
manners are superior to those of our own boys of the same 
age. Unless there is some unusual handicap, such as extreme 
difficulty with the language or great personal diffidence, these 
boys make excellent progress socially and scholastically. One 
of our men has won second place in the annual oratorical 
contest. Another is one of the best chemists and mathe- 
maticians we have ever had. Another is the most popular 
boy in a large boarding house.”’ 

Our western lands cannot long fail in their estimate of 
the Orient with these students living in their midst and we 
who love China are very thankful that our home lands are 
coming, though tardily, to know the greatness of the Oriental 
races. 

However, there are points of failure in their program, the 
most serious being their failure to enter into the life of the 
land to which they have gone and their tendency to spend all 
of their time on scholastic effort. 


Professor Ross, author of ‘‘ The Changing Chinese,’’ 


writes of these students, ‘‘ Their unsolved problem here lies 
in learning things they cannot get in class room. Our 


American institutions, customs, etiquette, etc., are extremely — 


unfamiliar to them and they hardly know how to get in touch 
with us. Too often, no doubt, they study hard, but otherwise 
get very little out of their university residence. 

_ The students themselves are as emphatic on the needs of 
the broader culture. One writes, ‘‘If I were going again, I 
would engage in work that would give me the most and 
closest contact with American life irrespective of other 
returns.’’ Another says, ‘‘I would devote more time to the 
broader aspects of the Christian religion of this country.” 
**I realize that I have been secluding myself too much from 
society. I would spend more time to come in contact with 
these people in order to learn their secret of success.’’ 

Their fuller entering into society and the every-day life 
of the country needs to be guarded, for one college President 
reports, ‘‘Tt am sorry to say that many of the Chinese students 
reflect at first the less desirable elements in American social life. 
They are very quick to learn college slang. They area bit 
bewildered by our co-educational program and, unless wisely 
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directed, show a tendency to follow their American classmates 
in spending time unwisely in social distractions.’’ 
One fine student who is evidently a good mixer reports, 

‘‘ You know it is the custom after a football game to celebrate, 
so the other night after we beat another team, the fellows 
started out and wanted me to go along. Finally they went 
into a place and I did not know it was a saloon until we got 
in. They ordered drinks and I did not want to be impolite so 
ordered lemonade.’’ Better had he been grinding on calculus 
than to have been seeing that form of the broader life of 
America. 
| The use of their time when not studying and during 

vacation is the hardest part of the program. It may also be 
made the most profitable. The hours and days of their 
university course are fairly well provided for. A very 
important part of their time, when they are to learn the 
broader lessons of western civilization during vacation and 
hours of leisure, is left to the judgment or lack of judgment of 
each man, and scientific planning is needed at this point. It 
may also be questioned whether their courses of study should 
not be adjusted with more emphasis upon an understanding of 
the institutions of the West and less emphasis —_ technical 
and text-book work. 
| In their school work there is the same lack of scientific 

arrangement as appears in their preparation and in the use of 
their spare time. Many of them choose the school in which 
they will study, and move from one school to another, with but 
little aid from men who know the whole range of schools 
available. A bureau of assignments for government students 
with authority to locate them is desirable. | 

From our standpoint it is essential that during their first 

year abroad they should study in schools of outstanding 
Christian influence and, if possible, live in a Christian home 
whether that program lends itself best to their course of study 
or not. There is such a wide range of colleges that it would 
seem possible to introduce them into the foreign land through 
such a school without in any degree lessening the value 
of the studies. Give these men thorough preparation before 
they sail, start them in Christian surroundings abroad, and 
provide for the profitable use of their spare time and the task 
is largely done, for they leave little to be desired in their 
studies. 
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Iv. THE EFFECT ON THEIR RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


A Chinese student who has spent a period of years in a 
Christian land and is not a Christian is of doubtful value to 
the Kingdom, if not to the country when he returns. We 
want these men to be thoroughly trained to serve their land 
whether as engineers or statesmen or preachers, but we know 
they are not trained to best serve their country in the hour of 
its need unless they are genuiuely Christian, and this is our 
chief concern. 

We would have reason to expect the transition from & 
non-Christian land to a Christian land to make a deep 
impression for Christianity on their lives. This is usually 
true in the case of Government students who have come but 
little under the influence of Christianity in China but not true | 
of graduates of mission schools. Ina group of eight of them, 
not one of them was willing to say that his estimate of 
Christianity had been improved by his stay in America. One- 
of the eight said, ‘‘ You see we had judged of the culture of 
Christianity from the missionaries and were naturally disap- 
pointed when we came here.’?’ He quickly added, ‘‘I must 
not judge Christianity by Americans but by its Founder and 
teachings.’’ It would be desirable to study thoroughly whether 
we are using the right apologetic in leading our students into 
the Christian life when their faith is so often shaken by going 
to one of the so-called Christian lands. If our apologetic is 
correct, then we need certainly to forewarn these students 
against expecting everybody in the western lands to show 
thoroughly the Christian spirit. 

One student writes in answer to the question, ‘ | What has 
been hurtful to your religious life?’’ ‘‘The unavoidable 
superficial American social life, the diversities of religious 
beliefs of the various sectarian churches of this country, and 
the general tendency of young people not to want to go to 
church......... .”’ Another writes, ‘‘ American college life is 
somewhat hurtful to one’s religious life. Besides, many 
hideously evil customs draw me into all sorts of temptations.’’ 

One writes, as many do, that there has been no unfavorable 
effect and adds that his studies and observations have given 
him rational grounds for a solid faith. The sum total effect 
on the religious life of these men has evidently been good, but 
it must be better. The two outstanding influences for good 
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seem to be the student summer conferences and the friendly 
association with real Christian men and women. Dr. Tsao, a 
lady physician of Nanking, puts the situation into a paragraph : 
‘‘ My stay in the different schools and hospitals did not have 
any favorable effect upon my religious life, but I had the 
privilege to be in a real Christian home and as long as I 
live I can never cease to be thankful to the lady who admitted 
me to her home. I hope that the lady students will not 
always live in the dormitories, but spend some time in the 
real American Christian homes.’’ 

The Christian woman of wealth who had twenty-four 


Chinese students spend Christmas holidays in her home was 


counterbalancing much evil influence and giving convincing 
evidence for faith, for as one of them said afterward, ‘‘ You 
see we Chinese are not won to Christianity by the philosophy 
of religion, but by the evidence of religion.’’ The evidence 
is clear that the most potent single influence in the lives of 
these students is their experience in Christian homes and it 


would seem to be the part of wisdom to see to it that as far as 


possible their stay in Shanghai, while preparing to sail, should 
be spent in the best Christian homes available. 

One thing is clear, that residence in a Christian land and 
studies in a university in a Christian land cannot be depended 


upon to affect favorably in any large measure the religious 


life of these students. They are usually lonely and very 


susceptible to the guidance of a real Christian friend, but 


only such changes may be expected in their religious life 
as will be produced by a propaganda by the church on behalf 
of their religious life. They must have just as much help 
and the same kind of help as many of you with great love and 
devotion are pouring into the lives of your students here in — 
China. Most of them go to state and technical schools where 
unfortunately most of these teachers do not have the attitude of 
the missionary toward their students, and we shall need to 
depend upon other agencies than Christian teachers to lead 
them into the Christian life or develop their religious life if 


: they are already Christians. They need the weekly ministries 
of the church and an active church life. They need daily 


devotional Bible study. They need the personal help of a 
strong Christian chum. They need a Christian home to which 
they can go whether invited or not, when their lonely soul can 
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These fundamental needs of their lives, far transcending 
their need of travel or text-books, will never come to them | 
from their residence abroad, from their studies, or from the 
government which sends them out. This ultimate need of 
their lives we must provide. eg! 

As the servant of the church, the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations have promoted certain 
lines of activity. Since most of them sail from Shanghai 
the Shanghai Young Men’s Christian Association has set 
aside one of its most gifted secretaries, Mr. Li Chi Fan, to 
serve these students at their port of departure. Getting 
passports, buying clothing, supplying reading matter for the 
journey, and a thousand other things, may not seem religious, 
but it has a religious value. Whenever any considerable 
number go together they are accompanied through Japan, are 
met and entertained at Honolulu, if they go that way, and 
are always met, whether in groups or singly, in Vancouver 
and San Francisco by a special secretary of the Association 
and cared for until they scatter to the colleges. A farewell 
reception in Shanghai by a Christian Association, and a 
welcome reception the first night on shore in America by the 
same Christian agency, has left its mark on many a man. 

The Chinese Students’ Christian Association for both men 
and women has been organized in every country where any 
considerable number of students have congregated. For 
instance, in America, this Association employs on full time a 
Chinese secretary to promote the work, in addition to having 
the valuable service of Mr. Chas. D. Hurrey, secretary of the 
International Committee for non-American students. 

The Association has been blest with rare leadership | 
having had as its general secretary at different times, Mr. 
C. T. Wang, Dr. P. W. Kuo of Nanking, P. C. Chang of 
Tientsin, and Jas. Chuan of North China Union College and 


‘Yale in China. Bible classes are provided for them under the 


best leadership available. Much effort is spent on opening up 
Christian homes for them during the school year as well as 
during vacations. A vigorous program is carried on to promote 
church attendance, church membership, and participations in 
church activities. A special magazine is published for them. 
Personal work and special evangelistic meetings are promoted 
vigorously, to which Dr. Mott, Mr. Brockman, Mr. Eddy, and 
other leaders give some of their best effort. | 
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The most effective single method of work for them is the 
students’ summer conferences, where the Chinese students are 
brought in groups to spend ten days with several hundred 
chosen American students in Bible study and in discussion of 
the problems of Christian life and leadership. Hundreds of 
students have borne witness that their best experience abroad 
was the ten days spent in one of these conferences and seldom 
do any of these conferences fail to result in a number of 
Chinese students deciding for the Christian life or for service | 
in the church as a life work. © 

The Associations, both Young Men’s and esi Women’s 
Christian Associations, are anxious to serve to the limit of 
their powers these students and would welcome most heartily 
your sympathetic criticism and suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the work being done in their behalf. 

One of the chief problems of this generation is the 
amalgamation of the races. Speed of transportation has 
brought America and Europe nine times as near to China as 
they were fifty years ago. Lloyd George says what he thinks 
in London and his thoughts are discussed within thirty-six 
hours on the street corners of forty nations. The new Premier 
of Japan writes a letter in Tokyo and the price of stocks on 
Wall Street, New York City, and the Exchange, London, the 
next morning register the nature of that letter. A village in 


Indiana uses a new method in its public school system and 
shortly the students in a village i in Szechwan Province tell you 


that the Gary method is best in education. 

Isolation of nations and races is ended. All tongues and 
peoples suddenly find themselves living so close together that 
by the law of association, they are swiftly coming to unity of 
thought and action and to one moral standard. By laws 
irresistible the races of men are becoming a family of nations. 
Will they become a family of the sons of God, living in peace 


- and mutual helpfulness or will they struggle and riot to the 


degeneration of the race? The answer to this question is to 
be written rapidly in the next decade or two. 

These Chinese students who are spending many of the 
formative days of their lives in western lands will yet have a 
voice in this amalgamation of the races. Whether in this 
world-unifying process they speak for the Laws of Christ—the 
only Laws which can make the races of men into a family of 
nations—or whether they speak for the selfish laws of discord 
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and disruption will depend not upon their journeys or studies 
abroad, but upon the Christian influences which we can bring 
to bear upon them before and during their days abroad. 

We will stand condemned if we neglect -to use aught of 
the influence God has given us to see to it that these students 
throw the full weight of their lives into the tasks of the 
Kingdom for only thus can the diversified races of men be 
moulded into the family of our Father and only thus can the 
peace of the world be realized. 

We close with the following recommendations : 

First. That we bring to the attention of the educational 
authorities the necessity of more design and system in the 
preparation of students going abroad and in the use of their 
time while abroad. | 

Second, ‘That we devise methods of bringing our influence 
to bear upon our respective home governments to see to it 
that the best possible immigration laws are passed and 
administered fairly and with credit to our Christian lands. 

Third. That we call to the attention of missionaries in 
the country the necessity of following these men in every 
possible way with Christian influence during their stay abroad 
and that to this end as far as it does not contravene the purpose 
of their studies we use our good offices to have these students 
assigned during their first year to Christian schools and homes. 


The Returned Student in China* - 


HUA-CHUEN MEI, B.SC., Ll. B., J.D. 
(Formerly Editor CHINA’S YOUNG MEN, English edition.) 


fT} ee this Missionary Association has devoted this meet- 


ing to a consideration of the Chinese Student Abroad 
and At Home Again is significant of two obvious facts : 
First, that the number and character of the men and 
women educated in alien lands and returned to China have 
become a new factor—I had almost said a new class—in 
Chinese society, for they have in the main proved their capac- 
ity and their worth in public service. Second, that from the 
government down through all walks of Chinese life the 


*A paper read before the Shanghai Missionary Association, January 9th, 
1917. 
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returned man or woman is sought after to direct, or to assist in, 
the realizing of the potentialities of this nation. It would thus 
seem that those who would understand some of the forces at 
work in Changing China, must not neglect the res 
Student, as he is called. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that this Association aie 
seek, in common with other Christian agencies, to utilize, 
relate, and co-operate with, the returned student in its inter- 
ests. The two facts I have just stated, namely, the proved 
capacity of the Returned Student, and the general realization 
of his need, have naturally suggested two approaches to a 
study of him at this time: What has he done that marks him 
out now as a force and, in the advancing years, as an in- 


creasingly positive power in the gradual remolding of China? 
and, What can be done to further his usefulness to his country 


in general, and to the cause of Christ on this continent in 
particular ? 

In taking up the omni of the achievements of returned 
students one can only attempt a summary of the outstanding 
names and events which are more or less a matter of common 
knowledge, for accurate data on the subject are neither abun- 
dant nor easily accessible. This outline is largely of men and 
women returned from Europe and America, for the statistics of 
those returned from Japan are few and unreliable. 

There are now over 1,100 returned students employed at 
Peking, 930 of whom are in government offices. Of these 930 


- over a score are filling billets in the Ministries, starting with 


Dr. Wu Ting-fang of London University, and several counse- 
lors in the Foreign Office, Dr. Chen Chin-tao of Yale at the 
Exchequer, and with him two Columbia graduates as experts 
on audit and the budget. In the Navy Department Admiral 
Tsai Ting-kan of a mid-western college is assisting the Minister. 
The Minister of Justice, the Minister of Education, as also the 
Minister of Commerce and Agriculture all hail from Japanese 
colleges, The Minister of Justice’s principal colleagues in the 
present task of Drafting the Permanent Constitution are leaders 
of the Parliamentary Committee, while the Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman of the Commission to Codify the Laws of the 
country are American graduates. Then there are returned 
students, too numerous to name, as heads of departments and in 
the various administrative boards. The Director-General of 
the Government Railways is a Cornell alumnus, the Assistant 
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Chief of Staff of the Army was trained in Japan, the presidents 
of the several government colleges and universities and the 
managers of the government banks are all returned students, 
In Parliament Mr. C. T. Wang as Vice-Speaker of the 
Senate, and recently reélected by his Chekiang constituents, is 


a tower of strength in smoothing over party differences and in 


engineering progressive bills through the two houses. Com- 


paring these 930 men, now employed in Peking alone, and the 


200 to 300 men in the provincial capitals, with the scarcely 
more than a hundred returned students scattered throughout the 
country under the Manchus, it is evident that that Returned 
Student has, under the Republic, come into his own. In this 
connection may be recalled the farewell toast which the Hon. 
Tong Shao-yi drank to the students gathered at his Special 
Embassy in Washington in 1909: ‘‘Gentlemen,‘may we meet 
again in the future Parliament of China!’’ That this will 
soon be the case we shall see when there will be elected to the 
next Parliament the men of practical education who have made 
themselves felt in all localities of the country. 

In the field of politics, it is well-known that the President 
of China, General Li Yuan-hung, although he is, strictly speak- 
ing, no politician, studied for some years in Japan ; and after 
the Revolution of 1911 there were no less than eighty military 
governors who were returned students. In party leadership, 
the preéminent figure is Mr. Tong Shao-yi, the first Premier 
of the Republic, a statesman whose diplomatic skill, adminis- 


trative capacity, wide experience, and patriotism have been 
repeatedly demonstrated and recognized even by his opponents. 


Columbia University is proud of claiming him as an alumnus, 
along with his brilliant son-in-law, Mr. Koo, the envoy at 
Washington, who, at the age of 32, has already been given 
the soubriquet: the ‘‘ Koo d’Etat of China.”’ 

In the realm -of diplomacy such men as Lu Cheng-hsiang, 
educated in Germany and Minister of Foreign Affairs in Yuan 
Shih-kai’s cabinet, and Liang Tun-yen, a Yale alumnus and 
Vice-president of the Waiwupu under the Manchu regime, have 


long since won their spurs. Mr. Alfred S. K. Sze of Cornell 
and now accredited to the Court of St. James and Mr. W. W. | 


Yen of the University of Virginia and at present envoy to 
Berlin, with Dr. Koo are a noted trio, whose employment in 
the public service shows unmistakably that, more and more, 
younger men are coming to the front. Besides these men 
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representing the Republic iu foreign capitals, there is a con- 


siderable number of other returned students in the consular 
service who are rendering effective aid to the Foreign Office 


and to Chinese emigrants beyond the seas. 


Among educators, returned students have taken, and are 
maintaining, a lead. At the head of Peiyang University, 
Tsing-Hua College, and the Government Teachers’ College of 
Nanking are graduates from the three greatest American 
universities, respectively, Harvard, Yale, and Columbia. It is 
these men who are imparting to thousands of students in China 
the ideals and traditions of the campuses at Cambridge, New 
Haven, and New York. In the South, in Canton Christian 
College, nearly a dozen Columbia graduates, returned in the 
last few years, have added tremendously to the efficiency and 
popularity of that institution among all classes of people. 
These are the men and women who are transmitting the best 
of what they had learned abroad to thousands of youth who 
will not have the opportunity of foreign travel; thus illustrat- 
ing the vast influence our students possess in promoting inter- 


national good will and understanding while resident abroad 


and after their return here. 

Outside the Government service returned men have distin- 
guished themselves and are still the shining lights in the 
industrial, economic, and intellectual life of this country. 
For instance, the Peking-Kalgan Railway is a model line, built 
under entirely Chinese auspices, and the conqueror of many 


technical engineering problems met with in its construction is 


Mr. Jeme Tien-yu, an American graduate, now directing the 
building of the great Hankow-Canton trunk line which 
eventually will connect the extreme south with Peking. 
There are scores of qualified mechanical, electrical, chemical, 
and civil engineers now engaged in various constructive 
works all over the land; and quite recently a dozen civil 
engineers have been taken on to begin operations on the 
new Chuchow-Chinchow Railroad, in Kwangsi, financed by 


_ American capital. 


In the development of mineral resources there are now 
more than a hundred mining engineers and metallurgical 
experts, leading among whom are Dr. S. T. Kong, Chief 
Engineer of Hunan Province and Mr. C. Y. Wang, late of the 


Hua Chang Antimony Company which, it is said, has profited 
by the tens of millions as a result of filling war orders. Other 
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mining engineers are fast opening up the great mineral deposits 
in various parts of the country. | 

In forestry and agriculture a start has been made in 
preparing the country through wide publicity, and the National 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Associations of China 
has had the services of Mr. D. Y. Lin of Amherst and the Yale 
School of Forestry in carrying on lecture campaigns in several 
provinces. The Ministry of Commerce and Agriculture, in- 
spired by another returned student, Mr. Han Ngan, has until 
recently seconded Mr. Lin’s efforts by authorizing the establish- 
ment of forest nurseries conducted by several other returned 
student foresters, and devised a comprehensive program for 
general re-afforestation. 

In medicine, the name of Dr. Wu Lien-teh is one to be 
conjured with not only in China but even abroad, as that of 
the man who succeeded in stamping out plague in Manchuria, 
and whose great services in the capital have culminated in 
the organization of the Peking Central Hospital. Another 
physician only less widely recognized for valuable services is 
Dr. F. C. Yen of Changsha who has assisted in introducing 
public hygiene into that great inland city, and who even now is 
applying himself to acquire from New York City the latest 
methods employed in securing public health and sanitation in 
great industrial centers. The organization of the National 
Medical Association of China last year revealed a large number 
of returned students in its membership, many of whom, like 
Dr. S. P. Chen, of the Government Isolation Hospital, Peking, 
and Dr. E. S. Tyau of St. Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai, are 
contributing enormously to the health of the communities in 
which they dwell by ministering in the hospitals. 

Unique in the annals of journalism is Eugene Chen’s 
management of the Peking Gazette which, though young in 
years, exercises a transcending influence not merely upon 


passing events at the capital but throughout the provinces as 
well, and if imitation is the sincerest flattery, Mr. Chen is the 


most flattered man in China, for, it is said, his English and 
Chinese editorials are copied everywhere by Chinese and 


foreign journals alike. Alone of the metropolitan editors to 


dare to oppose the late Yuan Shih-kai’s aspirations for the 
throne, Mr. Chen and his Gazeéée have survived intimidations, 
threats, and the lure of gold. A score or so of Eugene Chens 
scattered over the country and we shall find a truly national 
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press lifted to a position of dignity and power forming, guid- 
ing, and expressing public opinion, and edited without fear 
and without reproach, such as those abroad are permitted to 


enjoy aud prosper. 


Apropos of journalism might be mentioned, in passing, two 
great publishing houses which in the last decade have contrib- 
uted so mighty a share in Chinese educational reform. One 
of them is the Commercial Press which has produced the 
necessary modern school text books to meet the demand for the 
new learning, and over which the genius and industry of the 
Messrs. Bau and of my learned friend, Dr. Fong F. Sec, so 


effectively preside. The other concern is the Chung Hwa 


Book Company to whose publications Dr. Wang Chung-hui of 
Yale, and the late lamented Chizson Young of the University 
of Pennsylvania ceatributed such far-reaching influence and 
material advantage, especially to the young fellows in the 
middle schools and the colleges. With them have been 
associated the Hon. Fan Yuan-lin, now Minister of Education, 
and some other returned students. 

In business, returned men are found branching out into 
new comercial enterprizes ef great promise. A bank in 
Shanghai, established and conducted upon the most approved of 
banking principles, is fourishing under the management of a 
graduate of the Pennsylvania Wharten School of Finance. 
A silk filature is being reorganized on up-to-date methods and 
applying scientific knowledge, by a Columbia graduate, while 
several trading corporations and partnerships have been 
launched by returned men to develep China’s natural products 
of tea, cotton, rice, and minerals. The Yangtze Engineering 
Works of Hankow, a large plant which has built gunboats for 
the Chinese government, steamers for the coast lines, and a 


_ large variety of machinery, is under the exclusive direction of 


an English-trained student. Away down in Yunnan is a 
mining company, financed, organized, supplied with ores, and 
managed wholly by ‘‘a couple’’ of Califoruia graduates—a 
couple in the sense of married folk. 

In the fine arts, there is little participation or great 
interest taken, as the object of emigrant students has generally 
been education, not in the arts, but rather in the sciences. 

In literature the returned students have not, as yet, shown 
an independent interest, but only as an incident in the pursuit 
of other professions. Many graduates from American universities 
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have, however, written excellent dissertations for the doctorate, 
and others are authors of masterly monographs in the course of 
scientific research along special lines. Few, if any, have 
adopted the muse of literature as a sole and life-long companion. 
But as an avocational activity, such a man as Ku Hung-ming, 
who shows more than an ordinary love and talent for literary 
work, and who, as the expounder of Confucius and the trans- 
lator of Darwin and Huxley, is worthy of mention as a land- 
mark in Anglo-Chinese literature. 

In music, especially in its reproductive branch, Miss V. P. 
Sze of Shanghai, better known and deeply appreciated locally, - 
_ is an accomplished artist, who, cherishing the traditions of her 
metropolitan education in New York, has devoted and is 
devoting a large share of her time and energy in promoting 
musical taste and refinement amongst her fellow returned 
students at Shanghai. There is perhaps no other musician 
educated abroad who has attained any note in either creative or 
reproductivé music, but it is hoped that in the near future 
some student might see the vast possibilities of a thorough 
education in this branch of art so as to interpret the soul of 
Chinese music to the West and vice versa. 

In the plastic arts no student going abroad has yet under- 
taken any training, but there are a few men in America taking 
up architecture, who will, it is to be hoped, play the same role for — 
Chinese architecture to the West as Ku Hung-iming in literature. 

The profession of law, as it is known in the West, is just | 
making a beginning in China, for these last tumultuous years 
have not been auspicious for either lawyers or legal education. 
There are, to be sure, several hundred Japanese returned | 
students who have, since the revolution of 1911, hung up 
shingles in various parts of China, but unfortunately as a 
class they have contributed little or nothing towards making 
the profession a noble calling. It will remain for the graduates 
of European and American law schools to establish standards 
of professional ethics and put the profession on an enduring 
basis. ‘There are, however, a score or so of graduates from these 
schools who have either entered government service or, like a 
few, have established practice in Hongkong and the ports of 
Shanghai and Hankow. But with the gradual re-establishment 
of law and order, the stabilizing of the government, the 
codification of the laws into some unified system, the organi- 
zation of law schools, the graduation therefrom of better 
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equisial men, and the introduction of law examinations for 
admission to the bar, the profession will become more than a 
by-word of.reproach, but a recognized and honorable calling 
such as it isin the West. However small a beginning it is, 
still, ornaments of the profession like Dr. Wang Chung-Hui, 
Dr. P. H. Lo, Messrs. Wu Chao-chu and Alexander Ting are 
blazing the way for the brethren to follow, and it is a brilliant 
way, for these returned students are as skilled in advocacy as 
they are learned in the legal lore of China, of Rome, and of 
Modern Europe. 

In the ministry and allied callings like the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and eleemosynary secretaryships, to which 
men are attracted not, at least, by any inducement of salary, 
but rather by the great Christian ideal of selfless service for 
their fellow countrymen, men like the Rev. Cheng Ching-yi 
of the China Continuation Committee, the Rev. Dr. Wei-Ping 
Chen in Peking and several other graduates from American 
theological seminaries who have returned either to propagate 
the gospel through organized effort or to assume charge of 
congregations, are examples of a matchless devotion and 
success in this direction. The call of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association secretaryship has had its response from returned 
men, such, for example, as the Hon. C. T. Wang, late General 
Secretary of the National Committee, and Mr. David Yui, his 
worthy successor, and many other splendid specimens of 
educated Chinese Christian manhood who have attached them- 
selves to large city Associations, like those in Peking, 
Shanghai, Canton, Tientsin, Hankow, Changsha, and Foochow; 


a goodly number as paid secretaries, a larger number as 


directors and active sympathizers. Reference has been made 


_ to eleemosynary institutions. Strictly speaking China has not 


yet developed sociological experts, the right hand men of 
philanthropists, but they are in the training. But I know of an 
extraordinarily courageous fellow in Canton, a Missouri graduate, 


_ who dabbles in journalism, pharmacy, and trade, but whose one 


great hobby is prison reform, the amelioration of the pauper, 
the orphan, and the social outcast. In the last few years he 
has founded an orphan asylum, influenced the erection of a 
model prison, and organized instruction for the deaf and dumb 
mutes of the city. I have no doubt that in other cities there 
are kindred spirits like his; but think of the efforts of one man 
in a city of teeming millions like Canton ! 
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Last, but of fundamental importance, are the Christian 
homes that returned men and women have founded, and the 
influence that these homes will exert upon the community will 
be more and more widely felt as they increase in number and 
popular recognition of their godliness, their cleanliness, their 
good taste in housekeeping, and general superiority. They 
should be, as many of them already are, the models for other 
homes, and if one is not mistaken, they will leaven the whole 
fabric of Chinese society and render social and economic reform 
an easier task. The estimate is that there must now be at 
least five hundred homes, in which either the husband or the 
wife or both are Christian returned students, scattered, of 
course, all over the country ; the largest number being con- 
gregated in the capital and the large cities, particularly in 
ports like Shanghai, Hankow, Tientsin, and Canton. : 

Sufficient examples have been cited here to show that the 
Returned Student is, after all, making good in these lines of 
great resistance, and not merely waiting with itching palms 
and longing eyes to get into the national treasury, as some 
foreign writers would like to make him out to be. In these 
few pages I have tried to summarize how the Returned Student 
has proved his worth in the learned and practical professions, 
in the various branches of the government, and lastly in the 
service of his fellowmen. | 

Now to the second half of my theme, namely, the con- 
sideration of the ways and means of increasing the Returned 
Student’s usefulness to his country in general and to the cause 
of the Christian Church in particular. Before proceeding to | 
suggest a few methods of approach,—and I doubt if what I 
have to say on these will be anything startlingly original to 
you—perhaps a brief discussion of the Returned Student’s own 
problems would point us to some tangible conclusions. First, 
his re-acclimatization to China—if I may use the term in a 
figurative sense. We have heard with much sympathy Prof. 
McElroy’s injunction to emigrant students: ‘‘Go out Chinese; 
come back better Chinese!’’ We do not wish to suggest that 
the learned professor almost begged the question, but assuming 
that he did not, there are several concrete difficulties to the 
returned student getting his bearings immediately upon land- 
ing on the Bund. | 

A young Chinese, who has absented himself from China 
from four to ten years, and in that time living the life, 
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wearing the dress, sharing the amusements, and speaking the 
language of foreigners cannot, I submit, even in half a year’s time, 
get accustomed to the ways of home folks, the discommoding 
conditions, and the mentally depressing atmosphere of China. 
For you must sympathize with the newly returned student, and 
understand his psychology. Generally, he is freshly graduated, 
puffed with book learning, self-conscious of his dignity and 
importance, and valuing himself 50% above par—in short, he 
is like an ex-President of the United States just left the White 
House, embarrassed at what he is next to do. In this frame 
of mind the natural thing for him to do is to grumble, and to 
grumble at everything and everybody. 

The only cure for the new man—for he is really ‘* new ’?»— 


4s kindness and sympathy. Without the soothing syrup of 


friendship China seems to him indeed, to mix metaphors, a “ raw 
deal.”” A member of Yale’s chapter of Phi Beta Kappa returned 
to China some 30 odd years ago and found everything and 
everybody in China so insupportable that after a few months he 
took a steamer back to New York to raise chickens, and is still 
raising them. If you will permit a persona] reminiscence let me 
say that I can never forget the cheery words and the unfailing 
gripping hand of my friend, and your President, Mr. Lock- 
wood, in those first few dark and trying weeks after my arrival. 
Ladies and gentlemen, at such times a smile is more effective 
than a sermon. Returned students differ in outlook, spirit, 
and character, but most of them are alike in one hope and one 


ambition, that of civil or political preferment. From the out- 


set of their home education, political preferment is made the 


goal, and certainly after a prolonged training the appetite for 


public office is only whetted by their greater fitness and knowl- 
edge. This is the more natural since the student class has 
been encouraged officially as well as unofficially to regard 
themselves as the leaders, if not the saviours, of the nation. 
Of course a few fortunate students have positions already offered 
or secured to them before their return, but the great majority 
come back on a chance to see what they could find. It is these 
men for whom something helpful ought to be done. If with- 
out influence or money or connections, their plight is truly 
unenviable. In June of last year there were estimated 500 idle 
returned students, and now still about 200, gathered in Peking 
awaiting appointment. In Shanghai there were near a hun- 


dred and in Canton about 50. How many there are in other 
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centers is uncertain but there must be a considerable number. 
It is true that of these hundreds of unemployed there is quite 
a number of wealthy, or unfit, and a few down right loafers 
but with these latter we have nothing to do, for 99% of the 
unemployed foreign-educated men are, though poor, industrious, 
honest, and capable of making good if given a chance. I have 
known returned men in the dumps of despair, too proud to 
appeal to relatives for assistance, some with families far away, 
having to borrow from their fellows in misery. The hunger 
wolf has threatened more than one man, and another actually 
became insane for lack of encouragement. These, be it re- 
membered, were the men who in their student days had their 
patriotic ardor fanned, as it were, by beautiful day-dreams 
into a religious zeal and now, finding that they are neither the 
leaders nor the led in the country’s constructive work, their 
purposes misunderstood, their offers of service rejected, their 
ideals slipping away from them in a squalid and sordid environ- 
ment, is it any wonder that they become filled with misgiving. 
as to their future, and silently mutter resentment against the 
established order of things? Many there are who have found 
it necessary to desert their professions to take up clerical or 
teaching positions merely to eke out a livelihood, and the 
situation becomes more grave, more acute, as each year scores 
of graduates arrive to increase this body of restless, discontented 
young men. The picture is not pleasant for these eager and 
energetic fellows, to see, on the one hand, responsible posts 
filled by irresponsible old-time literati without a vestige of 
preparation or equipment to perform their duties, and, on the 
other hand, to observe the kinsmen and favorites of high 
officials given sinecures ; and they, poor fellows, friendless and 
powerless, perhaps stranded, are left out in the cold. A galling 
comparison, indeed! The situation thus cries out for relief of 
some practical and permanent nature. Says Mr. Putnam Weale 
in this regard :— 
Under the system of examinations which has grown up 
since the Revolution, there are said to be no less than 50,000 
expectant officials who, having duly qualified for office, con- 
sider that they have a right to immediate preferment and are 
discontented by their enforced idleness. If this figure isin _ 
any degree accurate a serious situation exists, making it a 
matter of policy tor large numbers of literate men to long for 
radical changes in the government. No interest chains them 
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to the existing regime ; it is indeed their enemy, for it keeps 
them out of office; even a bloody revolution, which nobody 
‘any longer contemplates or desires, might prove better to 
their fortune than the poverty in which they are condemned 
to languish. 
The remedy is a proper Civil Service with examinations 
for vacancies as they arise. There is no other method which 
has any value at all: it is the experience of the whole civilized 
world: and China has either to accept the experience of the 
civilized world in this as in other matters or else to declare 
herself outside the common circle. If the momentous step of 
establishing a proper Civil Service Commission to deal with 
the matter is taken, yet another great difficulty in the work 
of government would speedily vanish ; and the familiar sight 
of candidates crying like the daughters of the horse-leech 
‘give, give’’, and caring about nothing else, would become 

a thing of the past. 

That a Civil Service system is the natural sequel to spending 
anuually hundreds of thousands to educate young men abroad 
seems elementary. Imagine any other country not utilizing 
the only two West Point graduates it has! Yet this is the 
precise case, for the cadets that China went to so much trouble 
to educate at the American Military Academy have been forced 
into private engineering work just to makea living. Yet the 
Army Board at Peking spends other thousands to employ 
foreign military instructors and advisers. The same is true of 
other departments of government. One might reasonably con- 
clude that the Chinese government has what President Wilson 
calls ‘‘a fundamental doubt as to native skill, enterprise, and 
capacity,’’ from the lavish way it engages foreign advisers who 
give either no advice or else bad advice. For the purpose of 
expediting the creation of a Civil Service Commission it may 
_ be suggested that bodies like this Association or through it the 
Chambers of Commerce adopt resolutions urging the Govern- 
ment to accord this matter prompt consideration and decisive 
action. Such resolutions could be presented to leaders like 
Mr. C. T. Wang who could impress upon the Paslicunentany 
whips the imperative need of this reform. 

Failing the early adoption of a civil service system, measures 
should be taken to find, outside the government, the. manless 
job for the jobless man. The Young Meun’s Christian Associa- 
tions, here and in Peking, have done some creditable work in 
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locating openings for unemployed returned students, through 
co-operation of its business members, and the various college 
alumui associations working in conjunction with the American 
University Club. The positions should not, however, pay 
below a minimum wage. There is a general notion that 


returned students have refused situations paying less than $200 


or $300, but it is a fact, and an appalling one, that some returned 
men, with families too, in Peking are compelled to work for 
from $50 to $80 a month, and thus forced back to the low 

standard of living from which they were supposed to have risen. 
It is but natural that in this form of genuine social service, 


Christian institutions should first watch out for Christian | 


returned students, but we think the non-Christian returned 
students should also be served, for among them, especially 
those from Great Britain and the United States, there is a new 
type of graduate, the man who though not professing or 
perhaps even opposing Christianity, has nevertheless caught 
the gleam of Christian civilization. He is different from other 
non-Christians because he refuses to prostitute his education 
for ‘‘ filthy lucre’’ regardless of the means of acquiring it. I 
have in mind several young fellow-travellers on the same 
steamer home, sons of influential and high-placed officials, who 
prefer to go hungry rather than go back to their native 
provinces there to participate afresh in the old game of graft 
and exploitation. As one expressed it, ‘‘I want to turn over a 
new leaf, and earn my living by honest application, not by 
using ‘pull,’ and if I fail of employment I will go into 
business to make an independent livelihood.’’ That man is 
now preparing to go prospecting for honest gold in the virgin 
territory of Manchuria. His is a new spirit and his example 
has moved several other men into dechining to proceed to 
Peking for official appointment. te 

The next problem, like that of employment, is strictly 
not a part of missionary endeavor and yet it has an important 
bearing upon missionary results, which will presently be taken 
up in its relation to all these problems. It is that of marriage, 
to which some may object as beyond your province. But it is 
submitted that upon examination the question presents aspects 
worthy of your attention. The unmarried Christian returned 


student comes back to look for a wife as well as professional — 


distinction. Suppose your churches suffer him to go adrift, 


and not connect him up with their activities in which he could | 
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meet your Christian young women, the returned man goes 
elsewhere for his mate, and nine chances to one some busybody 
relative or pagan friend hooks him up with a non-Christian 
girl, That has been done repeatedly. Now, what assurance 
is there that the offspring of such unions will be brought up in 
the Christian faith? It is to be feared that in the long run 
instead of losing merely one Christian your. churches would 
probably lose three or four or more. 

The third problem is that of cultivating these returned 
students’ friendship. Unless you ufiderstand them and they 
appreciate the altruistic purposes which impelled you to China 
there is bound to be more or less misconception, one of the 
other. In saying all this it is not intended to assign to the 
returned students a larger importance than is their due. They 
are, to be sure, not ‘‘the whole show’’ in China, but it is 


unquestionably true that they exert a great influence on their 


less fortunate brethren ; and if it be agreed that these men will 
be the future leaders of the country, as many of them already 
are, they should be treated as forces to associate with and not 
merely fields to work on. 

And this cultivation ought to begin from the missionary 
friends’ first contact with them. Unfortunately, however, many 
of these friends neglect their opportunities. I recall that on the 
ship coming to China there were about ten returned students, 
and over 150 missionaries aboard, and I doubt if the students 


met more than a score of those ae people, who could have 


ascertained that some others than Chinese laborers and seamen 
were their fellow-passengers, but who kept to themselves, like 
the attitude of the fabled American hen who said to the 
China egg: ‘You don’t belong to my set!’’ How perfectly 
natural for those students to conclude that the missionaries 
apparently preferred to preach to their less enlightened brothers 
in China than to make friends with them. It is from out of 


incidents like this arises the lamentable misconception that 


missionaries derive their living out of the Chinese, and the 
inevitable impression is that they are much ‘‘stuck up’’ and 
ungrateful for it all. But how easy to disperse all these suspi- 
cions by a friendly chat and a gentle hint that your income 
is the outcome of your native strands and that you _ it 
cheerfully to the service of their compatriots. 

In this connection it might be remarked that not a few 
complaints have been heard from several returned students 
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associated with missionaries in Christian work, that they 


receive a wage that is sometimes inadequate even for men or 
women who have never been abroad, and whose needs presum- 
ably are not as diverse or numerous as those of the foreign- 
educated student. And a source of greater discontent than of 
-amere pecuniary nature is the alleged bigotry and snobbish- 
ness (or is it inherent racial prejudice ?) that render the lives of 
Chinese mission co-workers disagreeable. It could with truth 
be argued that if these men and women find association with 
foreign missionaries intolerable they should get out; but that 
remedy hardly suffices. There is at the bottom of it all a 
principle, a divine and eternal principle of the religion of 
Christ as of humanity, that of justice and equality, which, sad 
to relate, some missionaries seem at times to deny by the 
mysteriously condescending attitude they display towards their 
Chinese assistauts, particularly towards those who cannot make 
their grievances perfectly articulate in the English tongue, and 
it is but lately, since returned students have entered mission 
service, that these deplorable facts, fortunately not a general 
condition, have found voice. Let the missionary friends 
complained of purge their hearts of selfishness and envy and 
suspicion, and it may be guaranteed that, confidence for confidence, 
the returned student will ‘‘ play the game’’ and prove equal to 
his or her trust; but should a petty spirit of distrust obtain, it 
should not be a subject of surprise that a few returned students 
will charge some missionaries with conduct incompatible with 
the Master’s doctrines. | 

It seems superfluous here to remark that in order to relate 
the Christian returned students to active church work and to 
win from the non-Christians a sympathetic recognition of 


Christianity, they must be approached tactfully. It may be 


suggested that Associations like this invite the returned 
men to more than one meeting a year. This will be more 
easily done hereafter by communicating with such groups as 
the British Returned Students’ Club and the China Alumni 
Associations of the larger American universities. Thus whole- 
some society will be provided for these men who, for waut of 
which, play ‘‘sparrow’’ five nights a week or oftener. 

Iu this personal evangelism among returned students it has 
been noticed that persuading them to undertake some social or 
religious work themselves has been far more effective than 
asking them to join Bible classes, institutes, aud revivals. In 
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some instances men consider that they have left classes behind 
them for good when they graduated. It is suggested that the 
Christian returned students be asked to teach Bible classes of 
boys and young men and thus to tie them up with an obligation 
to the churches. Some will decline on the ground that they 
are not sufficiently acquainted with the Bible for that ; but it 
will be a splendid opportunity for them to study it in order to 
teach it, and it will be found that most men had been enrolled 
in Bible classes at some period in their college careers. 

Another problem is that of providing better native 
preaching. Men and women who have been fed on high 
standard ministrations abroad do not care to attend churches 
where sub-standard sermonsare preached. What is needed is for 
your Association to recommend to the various boards repre- 
sented here the sending out of a few qualified Chinese clergy- 
men to the seminaries abroad for substantial training. I have 
in mind a young Cantonese pastor with an extraordinary 
personality and forward-lookiug vision, who in scarcely a year 


built up from nothing a flourishing congregation. Take 


material like that, equip him with an education so that he 
could properly convey his message, and he wil] become a D. L. 
Moody in China. Some of you will recollect that it was 
precisely to meet this need of better preaching that a number 
of returned students organized three years ago the Sunday 
Service League meetings to be conducted in English. 

In connection with the urgency of providing a better 
trained native ministry, there is one feature which can easily 
be rectified by proper handling, that is the administration of 
the sacraments, which is conducted in some churches in so 
perfunctory and mechanical a fashion. In one church the 
necessary paraphernalia, if I may use that term reverently, are 
sometimes incomplete, and the lack of the note of solemnity 
is the most objectionable omission. Now it is, or ought to be, 
possible for the foreign-ordained men to coach their Chinese 
brothers of the cloth in these important details, for, unless the 
rite is invested with the dignity and solemnity it imports, many 
Christian returned students will choose not to take communion 
at all. | 

In conclusion, let me say that the best time to get the 
returned man ‘‘ hitched’? to churches is when he first reaches 


home ; later it generally becomes a more difficult proposition ; . 


this would suggest’a classification of returned students. Yes, 
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there are classes, besides those Christian and nou-Clatian. 
Among the Christians are those who have gotten into wrong 
company, especially in official life. I know of several men 
with whom religion means little more than attending a Sunday 
service when they feel like it and the weather is inviting. Then 
there is the unregenerate politician, the slick brother who at- 
tempts to square dirty politics with Christianity. Another type 
is the scientist, stuffed with biology or geology who will argue 
hours with you on the comparative merits of Genesis and geolo- 
gy. But in the main, whether a returned man be Christian 
or non-Christian, cynic or agnostic, he is responsive to kiudness 
and sympathy. This is particularly so of the student returned 
from Europe and America, for he exhibits a somewhat freer 
air, a larger outlook, an open mind, and a disposition to ‘‘ mix 
it’? with such problems as he finds. Surely such men as these 
are worth investing the best in missionary zeal, spirit, and 
ability. And yet with such rich material at hand it isa pity 
that for years nothing more than an academic interest has been 
taken by missionaries in the returned students as a group. 

Allow me therefore to conclude with a few suggestions 
upon which, in the light of this brief discussion, your esteemed 
Association might consider definite action : 

1. To demonstrate your positive sympathy for an establish- 
ment of a Civil Service system or the creation of a Civil Service 
Commission to the end that properly qualified returned students 
may find positions in the government along lines in which they 
have been especially trained, as a substitute for the present 
vicious, haphazard, and highly expensive system of trying to ft 
round pegs iuto square holes. | 

2. To devise ways and means of co-operating with various 
learned or social clubs to find openings with adequate remuner- 
ation for returned men with dependents. | 

3. To provide in a certain degree a wholesome society, 
preferably i in your Associations, Aomes, and churches, by extend- 
ing to returned men the glad hand. 

4. To enable these men to meet Christian young ladies in 
the churches. 

5. To do some personal evangelization — Christian 
and non-Christian returned students. | 

6. To manifest a truly Christian attitude in respect of 
salary and social intercourse toward returned student mission 
co-workers, 
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3. To relate returned students to the churches in the 
performance of some church or social service for others’ beuefit. 

. 8. To see that a better equipped native ministry be 
provided in order that educated Chinese may minister more 
acceptably to their returned student parishioners. 

g. And lastly, to direct your standing Committee on 
- Returned Students—I understand there is such a body—to 
investigate and report on o/ker ways aud meaus of carrying out 
your beliefs in these directions. 

One may not predict results, but should these suggestions 
lead to effecting closer and more cordial relations of the 
returned students with their missionary friends who, apparently, 
are so anxious to co-operate with them to their mutual benefit, 
the purpose of this paper will have been amply fulfilled. And 
after all, what more satisfying reward can missionary friends 
covet than to become and remain true spiritual friends of the 
future men of light and leading of this great Republic, mer 
who are, in the words of the poet Milton, ~ 


‘¢ KR nflamed with the study of learning and the admiration 
of virtue, stirred up with high hopes of living to be brave 
men and worthy, dear to God, and famous to all ages.’? 


The C. |. M. Shansi Bible Institute 


C. H. DREYER. 


OR some years the need of giving a more thorough und 
systematic training to evangelists and other Christian 
workers made itself felt among the China Inland 
missionaries in Shansi. This led to the establishment 

of a Bible Institute at Hungtung, South Shansi, the former 
headquarters of the work of the late Pastor Hsi. Hungtung 
was chosen as being centrally located, a quiet city, without the 
excitements and temptations of larger centers but with good 
Opportunities for work both among Christians and non- 
Christians. The Institute was opened February 24, 1910, 
with an enrollment of 17 students. Owing to the Revolution, 
the school had to be suddenly disbanded in November, 1911, 
and it was not until September, 1913, that the second class 
began, with an attendance of 30 men. ‘This class completed 
the course in June, 1915, and the third class commenced 
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August 28 that same year. There are at present 42 students 
in attendance. Of these twenty-six come from fifteen different 
stations in Shansi, four from two stations in Chihli, ten from 
six stations in Honan, and two from a station in Shensi. Of 
these students, two are connected with different Lutheran 
Missions in Honan, two with the English Baptists in Shansi, 
one with the Norwegian and five with the Swedish missions 
associated with the C. I. M.; the remaining thirty-two with the 
C.I.M. In view of the smallness of our Christian constituency 
in Shansi and the difficulty of securing a constant supply of 


really suitable men—a difficulty which Bible Institutes in 


other parts of China are also experiencing—we are thankful to 
be able to draw students from so wide au area. 

The qualifications required for entrance are as follows : 
applicants must be at least 20 years of age; must be church 
members ; of good character; having shown a love of God’s 


word, an interest in the spiritea! welfare of others, and have — 


given evidence of a call of God to and a general fitness for 
Christian work. They must also have the respect and approval 
of the missionaries and Chinese leaders of the churches from 
which they come. They must be able to read the mandarin 
New Testament with fluency, to copy notes with facility, and 
to correctly recognize, write, and explain at least 70% of the 
800 most commonly used Chinese characters giveu in Dr. 
Sheffield’s list (which will be sent on application). As shown 
above, students from missions other than the C. I. M. are also 
accepted, so far as there is accommodation, and in view of their 
extra travelling expenses, a reduction in the fees is allowed 
to students from other provinces. 

Being preéminently a Szd/e Institute, our aim is to give 
the students as good a grasp of the Chinese scriptures as the 
length of the course and their ability will permit. The man- 
darin Bible is therefore the principal text-book. In order to 
maintain interest and variety, however, the scriptures are 
studied according to the following plan : | 


1. Old Testament History in Oxtline. This gives a 


bird’s-eye view of the whole Old Testament and is preparatory © 


to No. 2. In this course ‘‘Chiu Yoh Shih Chi’’ (published 
by the Association Press) is used as a text-book. Being largely 
questions on the scripture text, we find that it trains the stu- 


dents to think for themselves by obliging them to search out 


the answers. 
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2. The Books of the Old Testament. In this course the 
historical books of the Old Testament are studied in detail, 
chapter by chapter and book by book. Our original aim was 
to study from Genesis to Job in the two years, but so far, during 
that period, we have not succeeded in getting beyond I Kings 
and the parallel parts of Chronicles, 


3. The Life of Our Lord. This is studied in chronological 


order, following Stevens and Burton’s harmony, and covers 
the whole of the four gospels. Taking the fullest narrative as 


the basis of our study, we supplement from the parallel 
accounts. 
4. Bible Doctrine. In this course we follow in general 


Torrey’s ‘‘What the Bible Teaches.’’ So far, however, we — 
have not succeeded in completing this book during the two — 


years’ course. For courses Nos. 2 and 4, copious notes are 
duplicated on the mimeograph by the students themselves. For 
course No. 3 the notes are written on the blackboard and 
each man copies his own. These notes seem to be specially 
appreciated. 


5. This term, for the more able men, we are making the 
experiment of setting the Acts of the apostles as an extra 
sulject yor private study, providing them with a translation of 
Prof. Griffith Thomas’ ‘‘ Studies in the Acts’? (published by 
the West China Tract Society) as a guide. Help i is given when 
needed but no regular teaching is done, our aim being to train 
the men to study by themselves. At the close of the term they 


well be expected to pass an examination in this subject also. 


6. Homiletics. In this course the qualifications necessary 
for an efficient preacher and the art of sermon making, 
illustration, and delivery are taught. Texts and subjects are 
set for practice in making sermon outlines and these are 
criticised. Opportunities for practice in telling Bible stories 
are afforded, but no trial sermons are required. Instead of the 
latter, the students take turns in leading morning and evening 
prayers, their efforts being criticised before the whole class oz 
the following day. In this way it is sought to avoid artificiality 
and to give them conditions as normal as possible. Should a 
teacher be present and deem it necessary, their preaching at 
the street chapel, in the open air, and in fact all their work, is 
also subject to friendly constructive criticism in class, and this 
criticism is appreciated. 
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Special Methods of Work. The principles governing 
open-air work, street-chapel preaching, shop-visitation, station 
class and Sunday school teaching, are also explained. 
Instruction is given in the art of personal soul-winning, and its 
importance is emphasized. The object in view, the conditions 
for success, and points of contact, having been pointed out, we 
proceed to deal with the common objections and difficulties 
met with in the area from which the students are drawn, such, 
as: ‘*I cannot read’’; ‘*We also worship Heaven and 
Earth’; ‘‘I‘m afraid of persecution (like the Boxer Rising)’’; 
‘‘If one does good, that is all that is required’’; ‘‘I have no 
time’’; ‘‘I am too poor’’; ‘‘We have our own sages, why © 
should we believe in. Christ?’’ and many others. These 
excuses are posted up beforehand so that the men may prepare 
for their sevzatzm discussion in class. Each student has a 
note-book with one objection heading each page, under which 
he writes down those scripture references, arguments, proverbs, 
and illustrations, which during the discussions impress him as 
being effective. The teacher criticises, sums up, and supple- 
ments the results at the close of the study period. It is 
refreshing to see the interest that is aroused and to note how © 
varied and helpful most of the suggested methods of dealing 
with the difficulties are. We trust that this course may prove 
most fruitful in the students’ future service for God. 

6. Memorizing Scripture. ‘Two verses of scripture are 
memorized daily. ‘These are largely isolated texts which have 
been specially selected as being most helpful to the students’ 
own life, or suitable for use in soul-winning and preaching. 
They are memorized in the order in which they are found in 
the Bible, so that they may be the more easily held in the 
mind and recalled at will. Each day, with the exception of 
Monday, the previous day’s verses are also repeated and on 
Saturdays the whole week’s verses are reviewed. | 

7. Secular Studies. In addition to the biblical studies the 
men have two classes a day in Chinese and arithmetic, taught 
by former elementary school teachers who are themselves 
taking the biblical course. Those who are of higher grade 
take such subjects in the Intermediate School as seem most 
suitable for them and can be fitted into the time tables. These 
studies rest the men’s minds and widen their mental horizon. 

8. On Tuesday evenings instruction is given in hymn- 
singing. On Thursday evenings brief expositions of the 
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epistles are given. Once a fortnight a lecture is given on the 
_ life of some eminent saint, such as one of the church fathers, 
Luther, Wesley, Whitfield, Spurgeon, Moody, Miiller, etc. 
These lectures illustrate many scripture principles and show 
the manifold grace of God in the call, preparation, and use of 
such varied instruments in His service, and it is hoped that | 
they may‘stimulate the students to yield themselves also as 
vessels ‘‘ meet for the master’s use.’’ 
: Stress is laid on the need of personal communion with God 
and faithfulness in private devotion. The first quarter of an 
hour in the class-room each day is given to prayer and waiting 
on God. A weekly cycle of prayer topics is followed, covering 
the whole world, the provinces of China, the students’ own 
stations and homes, etc. This cycle is not slavishly followed, 
but is used asa help to keep the. prayers from becoming self- 
centered. Special requests sent to us are also remembered and 
when answers have been granted brief reports are given and 
thanksgiving and praise offered. Occasionally a few moments 
are used to present some interesting facts concerning one or 
other of the topics for the day that cane us to pray more 
intelligently or call forth praise. 

Daily marks are given in the subleits taught. As each 
book or important subject is finished it is revised and an 
examination paper is set. All other exams are held at the end 
of the term. Diplomas are given to those who have a general 
average of 75% or more ‘for the two years, and who do not fall 
below 60% in more than one subject per term. 

As already stated, the present course covers two years, but 
it is hoped later on to add an advanced course of another two 
years. To this course only those will be eligible who have 
passed the examinations of the present course and who have 
gained experience and given satisfaction in Christian service 
for a year or more. In this advanced course the remaining 
portions of the Old and New Testaments, the topics in Bible 
Doctrine not studied in the present course, and such other | 
biblical and practical subjects as may be deemed wise, will be 
taken up. Already the students are eagerly looking forward 
to this advanced course. 

The doctrinal teaching of the Institute may be described 
as conservative and evangelical. Avoiding theological hobbies 
and religious extravagances, we seek to hold the balance of 
Truth, and following the dictum, ‘‘In essentials unity, in 
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non-essentials liberty, in all things charity,’’ we endeavor to 
teach ‘‘those things which are most surely believed among 
us’’ in a spirit of brotherly love, free from sectarian bias. We 
seek to maintain in ourselves and inculcate in our students a 
love for Truth and an entire submission to the Bible as the 
word of God and as authoritative in all things that concern life 
and doctrine. ; 

As may be seen from the above, it is the aim of the 
Institute to be thoroughly practical, to train the heart as well 
as the head, and to this end the men are expected from the 
beginning to take a share in such Christian work as they are 
able. They had morning and evening prayers in the Institute 


on most days of the week ; the more experienced among them > 
also take turns in leading prayers in the Intermediate School. 


In the neighborhood of Hungtung there are about a dozen 
places where services are held every Sunday. These services 


the students lead whenever appointed in the quarterly preaching | 


plan. Toall places within a radius of 25 (8% miles) from 
the city they walk, but donkeys are provided for them when 


they are asked to take services at more distant places. Those 


who are not thus engaged on Sundays go out in bands in the 
afternoon to evangelize the nearer villages, preach on the 
streets of the city, or in the street chapel. During the week 
they also take turns in daily open-air and street chapel preach- 
ing—a numerical table covering ten weeks, automatically 
assuring thatthe party is composed of different men each day. 


A Christian Endeavor Society, recently organized, affords 


opportunity of gaining some experience in C. E. work. 

A suggestion is under consideration to send out the stu- 
dents once in the course on evangelistic campaigns of about a 
month’s duration, in parties of say 10-14 men, under the 
leadership of one each of our most gifted and experienced 
missionaries and Chinese evangelists. The idea is to ‘‘attack’’ 
a given ceuter, preferably one where but little work has been 
done ; to live in a court or shop (previously rented) rather than 
at an inn; to do guest-hall work ; to placard the city with 
large gospel posters and sheet tracts; to visit the shops, not 
merely to sell gospels and distribute tracts, but to seek for 
opportunities for personal work; and to have daily open-air and 
indoor preaching as the Lord may lead. Each morning 
before starting an hour or more is to be given to definite Bible 
study and prayer, and half an hour or 45 minutes to instruction 
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in methods of work and helpful criticism. Such campaigns, 
efficiently led, should prove of great educational value to the 
students and would be considered an integral part of the two 
years’ course. 

We have several hundred books and pamphlets on various 
subjects as a nucleus of an Institute library, but it is hoped 
that these may ere long be supplemented by many others, so 
that the students may, in their leisure moments, gain at least a 
casual acquaintance with China’s growing Christian literature, 
and be able by personal inspection to invest to the best advan- 


tage what scanty cash they may have for this purpose. . 
Through the generosity of the Bible House of Los 


e Angeles, Cal., new buildings have been recently completed for 


the Bible Institute, consisting of a lecture hall, two class- 
rooms, a dining room, students’ rooms, and other necessary 
buildings to accommodate about 60 men. These buildings are 
proving most suitable. 

While a few of the former students have proved a dis- 
appointment, many are taking an honorable part in the work 
of their districts in Shansi, Chihli, and Honan. As they 
increase in experience, they are gaining in power and influence 


and the appreciation shown by the missionaries and the Chinese 


churches alike has been most encouraging. Some have 
developed outstanding gifts as preachers and are in increasing 
demand as conference speakers; others have developed talents 
as Bible teachers and are acceptably touring the villages, 
holding station classes of from four days to a fortnight each. 
The experience of the past few years has increasingly 


impressed us with the importance and value of such systematic 


training, in order that earnest Christian young men, who have 
a divine call to service, may secure a deeper knowledge of God, 
a better grasp of His word, and learn how most effectively to 
preach the gospel and win souls to Christ, that thus they may 


- become. useful workers and leaders in the Chinese churches. 


In closing we would adopt some words spoken in London 
recently by Mr. D. E. Hoste, general Director of the C. I. M.: 
‘‘Oh! do pray for these seminaries. We have all heard about 
the practice of poisoning wells, and I think we shall agree that 
the devil knows something of that too. He is very fond of 
getting into these theological seminaries, these training institu- 
tions, and if he can get either false doctrine, or wrong living, 
or want of love, or want of self-sacrifice into these places, then 
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he poisons the wells or the sources of the rivers. Pray for all 
who are responsible for the training of Christian young men in 
these institutions. If such are filled with the Holy Ghost and 
if Christ is really living out His life in them, the men will 
have a training that is not in word only, but in power.’’ 


Recent Development in American Student Life : 

J. L. CHILDS. | 
one interested in the future of mission work in non- 
IN| Christian lands can be indifferent to the type of moral 
and spiritual life prevailing in the colleges of America. 
Especially is this true at this present hour. With the 
great war claiming the flower of the young manhood of the 
European countries, it is but conservative to say that a dis- 
proportionate share of the recruits for the missionary enterprise 
of the next generation will have to come from the colleges of 
the United States. Accepting this as a true statement of the 
situation, can we look with confidence to the American students 
to answer adequately. Out of recent contact with the Christian 
Student Movement of that nation, I am grateful to be able to 

indicate at least some promising tendencies. 

Last year it was my privilege to be associated with 
Raymond Robins in a series of social-service evangelistic 
campaigns which touched forty-two colleges in twenty-five 
different states. Mr. Robins is one of the Christian workers 
who have pioneered in social re-construction in America. It 
was not an uncommon experience to find that the average 
attendance at his main meetings was well over seventy-five 
per cent of the entire student body and faculty. I remember 
one evening, at the concluding meeting of a campaign in a 
state university, hearing one student remark to his companion: 
‘*Doesn’t it beat all the crowds that have been coming out to 
hear this fellow talk on religion? There have been more men 
out almost every night for a week than we could get out last 
fall for our most important football mass meeting.’’ Out of 
Mr. Robins’ campaigns alone, there were no less than 8,200 
students and professors who made Christian decision by signing 
a definitely worded statement.. It would be a mistake to 
assume that all of these were initial decisions for the Christian 
life. Ou the other hand, as Prof. Hutchins well stated after 
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the close of the campaign at Oberlin, the great majority of — 
them did represent something more than a mere -Invigorated 
Christianity. 

To be sure Mr. Robins’ method marked a new departure 
in college evangelism. His approach was social : first putting 
before’ the students the challenge of the changing social 
order, picturing in dramatic style out of his own first-hand 
acquaintance with them, some of the leading problems in the 
industrial, “civic, aud social life of the nation. ‘Then, after 
having aroused interest by the portrayal of the romance and 
joy of service,ihe drove back with tremendous power to the 
personal issue of the price men would have to pay in mastery 
aud unselfishness, if they were to have the power to serve 
faithfully and well. In dealing with the social as well as the 
personal issues, Mr. Robins made it clear that in his opinion 
this power, competent for the whole task, was resident in 
Christianity, and in Christianity alone. Even those who were 
at first most sceptical about the possibilities of this approach 
for vital evangelistic work, are at present not only convinced, 
but loyal advocates of a greatly extended use of the method 
both at home and abroad. 

Great as were the results of this one series, it must not be 
concluded that they were the sum of the year’s work. Cam- 
paigns by Mott, Weatherford, Dad Elliott, and Eddy, not to 
mention many others, were also yielding unusual fruit. In 
fact it,was the testimony of many who for decades have been 
laboring in the college field, that they could not remember a 
time when students. were more anxious to listen to vital 
presentation of moral and spiritual truth. The influence of 
the war, shaking men out of smug complacency and compell- 
ing them to think in terms of final realities, probably in no 
sphere of American life was felt more keenly than in the 
colleges. 

Facing, on the one hand, this willis iiiiaiiall of the 
American student body ; and realizing on the other the new 
obligation which the war would inevitably place upon America 
for furnishing workers in the world-wide Christian enterprise, 
the leaders of the Student Movement and the Christian church 
jointly are projecting an enlarged program of evangelism which 
is to extend over at least a period of four years. The first year 
of this period is to be spent in intensive preparation, and during 
the remaining three _ one — evangelistic campaign 
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is to be conducted each year in every college and university 
that will make adequate preparation. The campaigns are to 
be for both men and women. While the main objective of 
each campaign will be strictly evangelistic, three clearly 
distinguished types of messages will be given, each college 
during the period receiving each message. In one series the 
approach will be through the social message ; in another it will 
be from the standpoint of the challenge of the present world 
situation ; and in the third the aim will be to give adequate 
intellectual interpretation of the great truths of Christianity. 
The Church boards and the two Associations are to co-operate 
in the selection of the campaign leaders, and no pains or 
expense will be spared in the effort to secure the strongest 
possible men for this work. If the testimony of the many 
college and state university presidents who have been informed 
of the plan, can be accepted as fairly revealing the attitude of 
the faculty members, such a program will not only be welcome 
but most vigorously supported. 

Another encouraging fact is the sacrificial share the 
American students are assuming in the war work conducted by 
the Young Men’s Christian Association for the men in the 
trenches, in the concentration camps, in the prisons, and in 
the hospitals. From humble beginnings this work has grown 
until recently it was declared by one of the most prominent 
figures in European politics to-day to be one of the most 
significant things in all of Europe. It is serving impartially all 
of the warring nations, and the budget required last year for 
the work reached the million mark. Last October the student 
department assumed the responsibility for raising $150,000 
for this cause from the American colleges by Christmas. 
From reports written in early December, it seems safe to 
assume that they will not only reach this sum, but that in all 
probability they will go far beyond it. Colleges of only 500 
students, such as Connecticut Wesleyan, for example, have | 
given no less than $5,000. Nor has the giving been confined 
to any one section of the country or to any one type of 
institution. There are many touching examples of sacrifice on 
the part of individuals for their suffering brothers in Europe. 
The following are a few quotations from letters that have 
reached me: 

Coe College, Iowa. ‘‘Many students gave up suits and 
over-coats in order to make their contributions,”’ 
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Colby College, Maine. ‘‘One girl who gave twenty-five 
- dollars is earning her way through college by walking out 
every Sunday morning six miles into the country to preach, 
aud then walking back.’’ 

Phillips Exeter Academy. ‘‘ Several of the members of 
our club have given up all spending of money except for the 
bare necessities, and we intend to thus make our gift five or 
six times larger than it otherwise would have been.’’ : 

Lawerence College, Wis. ‘‘The junior class here gave 
up their class sweaters aud in addition to their personal pledge 
gave $200 as a class. | 

University of Minnesota. ‘‘ The two cabinets, twenty in 
number, subscribed $460 to start the effort. One man working 
his way through school gave $100. A girl who is not only 
working her way through the university, but who in addition 
is preparing meals for herself and her brother, said that she 
could not give up anything in the way of a new hat or clothes, 
for she was not expecting to purchase anything of that sort, 
but that she would cut down on her food expenses and gladly 
gave five dollars to the fund.”’ 

These are but a few of a multitude of such instances. 
Surely there is basis for real thanksgiving that the American 
students have thus entered into the fellowship of the sufferings 
of those enduring the hardships of the war zone. 

Just one more evidence of a growing spirit of moral 
earnestness. Last June there was gathered at the annual Lake 
Geneva conference not only the largest number of students ever 
drawn from the colleges of the Middle West, but unquestion- 
ably the most representative group also. In the 700 students 
of that gathering were leaders from every phase of student life. 
The following resolution, therefore, which was unanimously 
passed by the gathering, carries more than ordinary significance: 

‘Whereas, gambling, profanity, dishonesty, immodest 
dancing, and other social excesses, the use of tobacco and liquor, 
are a menace to the student life of our universities and colleges, 
and are undermining character, and are ‘destroying the capacity 
for Christian leadership, 

Be it resolved : that we, the delegates to this contain 
place ourselves on record as being unqualifiedly opposed to 
these practices, and do hereby pledge ourselves, with the help 
of God, to the eradication of these evils from the student life 
of the colleges and the universities of the Middle West.’’ 
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No one is more aware than the writer of the grave short- 
comings in contemporary American student life, unless it be 


that loyal band of Christian studeuts and professors, University | 


pastors, and Association secretaries who are to-day faithfully 
laboring to eradicate these evils. And yet it is but fair to add 
that those who have the closest contact with these same 


student-bodies, and who are likewise interested in the extension | 


of the Kingdom of God throughout the whole world, are glad 
to be numbered among those who believe that in this hour of 


opportunity and obligation they will not be found wholly 


wanting. 


$n S. F. Edwards. 
| ARTHUR SOWERBY. 


HE missionary body in China, and especially the Shansi 
branch of the English Baptist Mission, sustained a severe 
loss last August when Mrs. Susannah Florence Edwards, 
_ wife of Dr. E. H. Edwards, entered into rest. The call 
was not unexpected; for some time Mrs. Edwards had been in 
serious ill-health, and from the home land, where she was lovingly 
cared for by those dearest to her, no reassuring news had come to 
her many friends in China, but when at last word came that her 
sufferings were ended, then to those who knew her, mingled with 
the consciousness of loss, came the assurance that here was the 
perfecting of a very rare and beautiful and holy life. Her task 
was finished, her course was ended, and she had accomplished a 
work of extraordivary usefulness, and had left to others the memory 
of her saintly character, the memory of a life filled with the Spirit, 
and exhibiting what the grace of God can do in one fully surren- 
dered to the Lord Jesus. 
Mrs. Edwards was the daughter of Mr. anil Mrs. oie Kemp 
of Rochdale, England, and so was a member of the first family in 


one of Lancashire’s great manufacturing towns. Her brother, 
Lord Rochdale, has been an Under Secretary in the British 


Government, and one of her sisters, Miss Emily Kemp, is well 
known as a great traveller in Asia and a writer of very marked 
ability. Her family may be taken as typical of much that is best 
in English life. Wealthy, cultured, gifted, yet above all deeply 
religious, with the moral earnestness and sincerity that attaches to 
the Free Churches in Great Britain, aud with the large-hearted 
charity that takes a profound interest in the well-being of the 
people, Mrs. Edwards came from such a social circle and, denying 


herself of very much, heartily entered into the strenuous and, so_ 
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far as externals are concerned, somewhat barren life of the mission- 
aries in a station in the interior of China. In those days the 
missionary’s life was much more severe than it is now; T‘aiytian- 
fu was a fortnight’s journey over rough roads from the coast; 
mails came at intervals of three weeks, and there was little to break 
the steady monotony of daily toil, and the two sisters, Miss Jessie 
Kemp, afterwards Mrs. T. W. Pigott, and Miss Florence Kemp, 
cultured, and highly gifted Christian ladies, were heartily welcomed 
by the little missionary community in T'aiyiianfu. Their 
family had always taken the keenest interest in missionary work, 
and indeed, the elder sister, Miss Jessie Kemp, had worked in India, 
but had been obliged by health reasons to seek a cooler climate. 

_ Miss Florence Kemp, with her sister, was received into the 
home of her cousin, Dr. Harold Schofield, the brilliant and capable 
medical missionary, whose career was shortly afterwards cut short 


by typhus fever. Although troubled with deafness, by her 


assiduity she studied the language with such success that she never 
at any time seemed hampered by an insufficient acquaintance with 
it, and was soon busily occupied with the girls in the C. I. M. 
school, but her marriage with Dr. E. H. Edwards, who had come 
from Szechwan to replace Dr. Schofield, opened up to her new and 
enlarged opportunities. 

_ The medical work had been commenced in a Chinese house 
rented for that purpose, and had started well, but it fell to Dr. and 
Mrs. Edwards to develop it, until at last the provincial ‘capital of 
Shansi had a large and well-equipped hospital, with the medical 
mission in full activity, and nobly was their work accomplished. 
Their task included the purchase of land, the erection of buildings, 
the furnishing and necessary equipment of the hospital, together 
with the healing of the sick, involving frequent operations and the 
consequent careful nursing, and the training of their assistants, but 
above all the regular instruction in Christian truth of all who came 
in any way under their influence. These varied missionary duties 
require no detail here, but in it all Mrs. Edwards shared unceasing- 
ly, never sparing herself, but spending all her energies in doing 
the Master’s work, and always striving to do it in the Master’s 
way. There was so much of genuine kindness and sympathy in all 
she did, of patience and forbearance, and if her heart was grieved 
by the sad failures and by wrougs committed by those for whom 
she labored, yet one felt that her uppermost feeling was never that 
of anger, or indignation but of compassion for the offender. 

To the care and training of her children Mrs. Edwards paid 
the greatest attention, and she also always extended her kindness 
to the other missionaries’ children in the community. As far as 
possible she arranged for all the children to share in their studies, 
and frequently to meet for intercourse and play, so that her home 
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became a real centre for all the foreign children, whose happiness 


and welfare was greatly increased, and who in their turn became 
lovingly attached both to Dr. and Mrs. Edwards. It was a treat 


sometimes enjoyed by the elders as well as by the youngsters to 

listen to Mrs. Edwards reading to them some charming story. | 
In those days T‘aiyuanfu was a missionary centre, and 

missionaries often passed through from other districts, going to and 


from the coast. Sometimes bright, young, hopeful missionaries | 


looking bravely forward to their life’s work, sometimes those who 
were tired, weary, and sick, perhaps seriously invalided, but Mrs. 
Edwards kept open house for all, every need of her guests was 
supplied, and all left conscious of having found a true friend, and 
of having a share in the love of a great heart. No one can ever 
tell how much the generous hospitality and warm-hearted sympathy 


of Dr. and Mrs. Edwards meant to the missionaries of Shansi in | 


those pioneer days. 
During the Boxer outbreak in 1900, Mrs. Edwards and her 


family were providentially in England, but the terrible blow that 
fell not only robbed her of many dear friends, but also of close 
relatives; her sister and her sister’s husband, Mr. and Mrs. Pigott, 
and their beautiful boy, Wellesley, being among the victims. 
Previous bereavements had saddened her, the loss of two dear boys 
by sickness, and the death of her cousin, Miss Ellen Brown, by a 
dreadful accident at Showyang, but these trials were surpassed 
by the crushing events of the Boxer rising. To lose so many and 
such dear friends, after weeks of agonizing suspense, by such cruel 
deaths was so terrible, that even in these dark days the memory of 


that fateful year still stands out with its appalling horror, yet 


although called to share so deeply in the suffering of those days, 
Mrs. Edwards never lost her faith, her devotion, or her love for 
the Shansi people. One of the first ladies to return to Shansi after 
the massacres, she came back to the desolate ruins in T‘aiyiian- 
fu to help her husband rebuild the work, and organize it again, 
and nobly was the work done. The hospital buildings and other 
houses were replaced by more substantial edifices, and soon the 
medical work was again carried on, while the stricken Chris- 
tians were cheered and comforted, and fresh converts were made 
and instructed. 

After 1g00, life in Shansi had its tender memories and its dark 
shadows, but that only meant for Mrs. Edwards a fuller perception 
of spiritual light, and a more complete response to the Master’s 
claims, but in these years her health was failing, and necessitated 


more than one return to England, and at last the fatal illness seized 


her, which operations could relieve but could not cure. Before 
the end came she had the joy of knowing that her eldest son, a fully 
qualified medical missionary, was in the fleld ready to take up the 
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work in which she had spent her life, and during her last 
months, by cheering, helpful letters, she continued to strengthen 
the faith and comfort the hearts of her many missionary friends 
and‘ colleagues on the mission field. 

To attempt to estimate her character would be to write those 
words of praise that in her deep humility she would have most 
deprecated, and it must not be done. We who knew her can only 
lift up our hearts and say, ‘‘ We thank Thee, O Lord, for this Thy 
servant, departed in Thy faith and fear, and we praise and glorify 
Thy Holy Name for the gifts of Thy grace to her, which enabled 
her so faithfully to follow Christ that she could impress on our 
hearts the vision of the Lord, whom she stedfastly beheld.’’ 


RESRARCHES INTO CHINESE SUPERSTITIONS. Sy Henry Dork, S. J. 
Translated from the French, with Notes Historical and Explanatory, 
by M. KENNELLY, S.J. First Part: Superstitious Practices. Vol, 111: 
Charms. T'usewet Printing Press, Shanghai, 1916. Price to mission- 
artes (at the publisher's or the Mission Book Co.), $4.50. 


This work is the third volume of the author’s ‘‘ Researches 
into Chinese Superstitions,’ the first and second having already 
been favourably reviewed in the RECORDER. In his interesting 
and scholarly Preface, the translator, Father Keunelly, S. J., writes : 
‘Like the two preceding volumes this third one will enable the 
reader to penetrate more and more the intricate psychology of the 
Chinese religious soul.’’ The writer’s object is ‘‘ to explain in full 
the principal elements which enter into the make-up of Chinese 
charms, discuss their quaint and mysterious writing, aud interpret 
their doctrine and significance.”’ | 

Much valuable information is given as to the blending of ideas 
drawn from the three principal religions of China in these charms 
and the different characters employed in Chinese charms. It is 
pointed out that charms are official documents of the spirit-world. 
They represent mandates from a superior deity to inferior spirits to 
carry out their behests, superhuman power being conveyed to the 
agents to effect the object desired. Certain charm characters 
possess powerful exorcising virtues. A rough sketch of the divinity 
is frequently given to impart increased efficacy. Thunder and 
lightning charms intended to smite spectres are common, and these 
are represented by spirals and flashes. The evil to be destroyed is 
generally depicted at the end of the charm by various characters 
denoting ill-luck or calamity. We read in the Preface that ‘‘ the 
charm is the quintessence of Taoist and Buddhist lore, esoteric 
mysticism and practices based on ancient cosmic notions largely Con- 
fucian, handed down by books and traditions.’’ And charms are, 
like religion, av attempt to ‘‘ yoke the spiritual world to the needs 
and welfare of humanity.’’ There is a useful list of exorcising 
terms or characters, and also a list of cosmic and mythological 
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elements, and of archaic, abridged, and fanciful forms of charm 
writing,—a bibliography of foreign works consulted. Illustrations 
of 150 charms are given. With each charm there is a literal 
explanation of terms, and a full reading of the text, the inter- 
pretation being given both in Chinese characters and in English. 
Thus the student of Chinese charm folk-lore has in this work both 
guide and interpreter in his explorations into this strange realm of 
magic. Everyone interested in Chinese religious psychology and 
belief should have this book in his library for study and reference. 

A few corrections may be suggested: On page viii, Preface, 
the word ‘‘ Chinaman’’ occurs; page 230, for ‘‘ shall find’’ put 
‘* finds’’ or ‘‘ will find’ ; page 234, for ‘‘ neglected ’’ put ‘‘ care- 
less’’ or ‘‘hasty’’ ; page 235, for ‘‘ order to throw open’’ put 
‘*order to be thrown open.’’ And in Chinese: | 


P. 231 elsewhere the Romanization of H is given as ez/, 
instead of 


253 for - - - Put B 
276 ,, R =< == 


WoRLD AND THE GospRL.’’ Published by United Council for M1s- 
sionary Education, London. Price al net. For sale at Mission Book 


Room. $1.50. 

The author of this splendid study is J. H. Oldham, Secre- 
tary of the Continuation Committee and Editor of the /nternational 
Review of Missions; and a perusal of the book fulfils the high 
expectation which the author’s name has raised. | 

An excellent syllabus in the ‘‘ Contents’’ makes it possible for 
the busy man to cull what he wants, if he has not time for all. 


But it is better to go through the 220 pages in regular order, for 


you will not be satisfied till you get all the author has to say, 
once you get a taste of the food he sets forth for thoughtful 
consideration. | 

The motive of the work may be gatherd from the opening 
sentence of the preface :—‘‘If the missionary movement is to 


maiutain its place among the many urgent tasks which will claim 


our attention on the restoration of peace, and to accomplish its work 
in the new world into which we are being brought, it is necessary 
for us to go back to first principles and take a fresh hold of the 
fundamental truths on which the whole undertaking rests.’’ 

It is sentences like this that challenge one’s attention and 
provoke constructive thinking :—‘‘ There is nothing in the Chris- 
tian revelation which warrants us in hoping that we shall be given 
tasks within our powers.’’—‘‘ The proper aim of foreign missions is 
to establish in non-Christian lands an indigenous, self-propagating 
Church as a meaus to their evangelization.’’—‘‘ Few things are 
more needed than a new-born belief in the Church, a new faith in 
its divine mission, a new passion that it should be and do what 


God intended.” 
J. E.S, 
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witHour a THACHER, With vocabulary. By Dr. 
ones. A. Cambridge. Seventh edition. Kelly and Walsh, 


Shanghai. 

' This is intended to assist those who wish to acquire with speed 
a ‘‘temporary’’ or ‘‘ superficial’’ knowledge of the language as 
spoken in the northern provinces. The aim is excellent, though 
we have yet to learn of any ‘‘ quick’’ method, or the value of a 
superficial ’’ kuowledge. Perhaps the ladies, or members of the 
mercantile, seafaring, and sporting communities, to whom the book 
is dedicated, may learn something of mandarin from the book, but, 
for the missionary, it is of the most meagre assistance. The phrases 
are limited, but of common use. The high repute of the author 
is sufficient guarantee of its accuracy, but the romanized ‘system 
adopted, or invented, is a thing of wonder, and plays such wonder- 
ful tricks, that we doubt whether even the ladies will have patience 
to disentangle it. The combinations of the romanized, whereby one 
word of two syllables is split up and hooked on to those adjoining, 
as, for instance, the first syllable of the second character joined on 
to the end of the preceding character, and the second syllable 
standing alone, is a wrong method, without a shadow of a doubt, 


and sounds as ridiculous as would Her-bertgi-les read in English. 


A missionary who attempts this book will very ‘‘ quickly’ acquire 
a ‘‘ superficial ’’ knowledge of something, but it is not likely to be 
good mandarin. 


Ww G2 A CHARACTER STUDY IN MANDARIN COLLOQUIAL, ALPHABETI- 
_CALLY ARRANGED. Sy Dr. CHauncg&y GoonpricH. Presbyterian Mis- 
sion Press, Shanghai. Mission Book Co. Price, $5.00. 


There are over 4,000 characters, all arranged in accord with 
the English alphabet, much on the same lines as the well-known 
dictionary of MacGillivray. Under each character there are to be 
found a number of sentences in common use. 3 

It is an excellent book, well conceived and executed, as only a 
man of the venerable Doctor’s learning and experience could have 
done. Oh, how thankful some of us would have been to have found 
such a safe and helpful guide in our early years, for it would have 
added richness to our vocabulary, terseness to our phrases, and fresh- 
nesstoour minds. Itisa gold mine for young missionaries, and older 
ones will find in it hundreds of phrases which will make their 
speech vibrate with newness of phraseology, and enable them to 
ring the changes in a way which delights a Chinese audience. 
There is nothing here which is not of real value and assistance to 
the student. Here and there we come across a pre-revolution 
phrase which is out of vogue at present, but even these have value. 
There are also many proverbial sayings which add to its worth. 

This ever-youthful veteran seems to find joy in helping others 
along the rugged path he has trodden. How many thousands feel 
that his dictionary is a necessity to their work? And his services 
for so many years as one of the revisers of the mandarin Bible will 
long be held in reverence. The reviewer, after more than thirty 
years, still remembers the wealth and beauty of his diction and 
phrasing when preaching during the week of prayer in Peking. No 
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wonder the Chinese regard him as one of the most winsome and 


accurate speakers of the langua Be. We thank him heartily for this 
P to 


added gift, a real guide and he all. 
R. 
THE GarEway To Carina, Pictures o nghai life. By Mrs. Mary 
NINDE GAMEWELL. J/ilustrated. . Revell Co. 1916. G.$1.50. 


In her Preface the writer claims that Shanghai represents the 
Orient in transition more strikingly than any other city in the Far 
Kast. ‘‘ To catch and portray some of these shifting scenes . . . 
with the hope that they may stimulate interest in China and 
awaken a new love and admiration for the Chinese people’’ is the 
author’s object in writing this book. It is not a guide book, such 
as we have in Mr. Darwent’s ‘‘ Guide to Shanghai,” but a series 
of sketches of various phases of Shanghai life written in so bright 
a way that the reader never loses interest. The chapters are a 
succession of living pen-and-ink pictures. 

The book gives proof of careful study and an intimate knowl- 
edge of the conditions, and covers a wide scope of activities con- 


nected with the place. Its criticism of some social conditions is 


pointed and based on intimate enquiry. Flashes of humour add to 
the interest of the descriptions given of some of the trials of 
foreigners who settle here. Altogether a most readable book, and 


_ its illustrations are well chosen and artistically produced. Here 


and there we may differ from the opinions expressed, or doubt the 
accuracy of one or two historical allusions, but these are only 
minute spots on a very bright sun which will add brightness to 
the dull hours of work and life in this busy mart, and cannot but 
be of immense interest not only to the residents, many of whom 
are ignorant of the activities and conditions of the port and city, 
but will prove to be a wise guide and companion to visitors. We 


_ give it our unqualified comimendation, and shall look for further 


works from the gifted lady's pen. 


Correspondence 


SEVEN SNARES OF COMPARATIVE majority of the characters is 

RELIGION. now impossible. Investigators in 
this department should know the 
original Sanscrit as Dr. Kellogg, 


To the Editor of 
of India, did, and even then 


THE CHINESE RECORDER. would need to get back of the 


DEAR SiR :—(1) The composi- man’s brain who chose certain 


tion of Chinese characters affords | 


no sure clue as to the real meaning 
of the Buddhist phrases. Charac- 
ter dissection is amusing, but 
not convincing. A genuine 


Chinese etymology for the 


Chinese characters to represent 
certain Buddhist ideas. 

(2) Itis fatally easy to compare 
terms and words in two religions 


which denote totally different o 
e.g., ‘‘lust,’’ ‘‘sin.”’ 
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“salvation,” ‘law,’ “new birth,” | 


as used by the Buddhists are 
emphatically nothing like these 
phrases used by Christians. 


(3) It is too easily imagined 


that the one who comes after in 


time borrows from the one who 
went before. Fost hoc, ergo 
propter hoc. 

(4) Having by the easy process 
of date’ shown two authors 
to have lived at the same 
time, it is hastily inferred 


that one drew from the other. 
Two contemporaries 
necessarily influence one another. 
For example, we have a very 


large literature contemporary 


with Paul, but with scarcely a 
single reference to Christianity. 


(5) The presence of similar 
ideas, especially in the realm of 
morals, is no proof of borrowing, 
inasmuch as such ideas can be 
shown to be the common property 
of the sages, as Lightfoot showed 
in ‘‘St Paul and Seneca.’’ 


(6) When pictures of similar- 


ities are drawn, we are not at the 
same time told the boundless 
differences of two religions under 
discussion. 


(7) Searchers for similarities 
are biased in favour of identity. 


* Mere similarities are called iden- 


tities. They set out to find them 


and see what they wish to see, 
e.g., Edmunds’ book on‘‘Buddhist | 
and Christian Gospels.’’ For 


the same reason supposed clues 
like a single Chinese character 
with a different sense occurring 
in chapter 85 of the Hsi Yu Chi 
#2) as referring to 
Nestorianism, are mere guessing, 
and may lead to the dethrone- 
ment of Shakespeare in favour of 
Bacon. Assertions do duty for 
evidence. 


Yours truly, 


do not 


guage, 
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NORTH CHINA UNION LAN- 
GUAGE SCHOOL. 


_ To the Editor of 


‘‘ Tor CHINESE RECORDER,’’ 


DEAR SiR :—The North China 
Union Language School opened 
the second term of the present 
academic year with a new class 
of twenty-six students on January 
1st. A beginning class for new 
students will be started on 
Monday, April 2nd. 

To meet the difficulty felt by 
those who have studied for their 
first year in the School, following 
its curriculum and methods of 
study, and then have had to 
adjust themselves to the courses 
of study of the various missions 
which often do not connect with 


the work done in the school, and 


also to make it possible for the 
school to act as a central body 
in a measure directing the lan- 
guage study of the members of 
the different missions of North 
China, a course of study has 
been drawn up. It is the joint 
work of acommittee representing 
the North China Union [Lan- 
the American Board 
Mission, the American Presby- 
terian Mission, the American 
Methodist Mission, the Church 
of England Mission, the London 
Mission, and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. On adop- 
tion this course supercedes 
previous courses of the different | 
missions and thus gives to the 
students one unified and con- 
nected course from the time of 
entrance to the Language School 


until the full completion of lan- 


guage study. 

The general purpose of the 
course is to give all students a 
thorough grounding in the 
elements of the language in its 
various phases during the first 
year and part of the second. 
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For this period the courses are 
all required. After this founda- 
tion has been laid, however, 
the aim is to give as much 
elasticity in choice to each stu- 
dent as possible so that each one 
may give full consideration to 
individual needs in the choice of 
the books studied. Preachers, 
doctors, nurses, Association 
secretaries, etc., are thus allowed 
to choose coursés which will be 
of the greatest help to them in 
their work. One feature of the 
course is that study done in 
preparation for actual work is 
credited towards language study. 

To this end the elective courses 
are divided into five main depart- 
ments as follows :— 


1. The Department of Mandarin 
Literature. 

2. The Department of Textbooks 
for the Study of Mandarin. 

3. The Department of the Man- 
darin Bible. 

4. The Department of Wenli 
Literature, 

5 


. The Department of Etymology | 


and Composition. 
The student is allowed to 


freely choose courses from these 


departments except that some 
time during his language study 
he must procure at least two 
credits from each of the first 
four departments. Except where 
clearly specified the order of 
choice of studies in the various 
departments is at the option of 
the student. Asa rule, however, 
courses are listed in the order of 
dificulty and such should be 
born in mind in election. 

A special group of electives is 
being drawn up for doctors and 
nurses and will be published 
later. 

Where desired the Language 
School is willing to undertake 
the general supervision of the 
study of students unable to attend 
the school and of the advanced 
work of its own students. This 
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will enable the school to do much 
asa unifying agency for language 
study of all in North China. 

The school will issue cer. 
tificates for the completion of the 
first, second, third and fourth 
years’ work. On the comple- 
tion of the fifth year’s work 
its diploma will be given. 

The full course of study will | 


‘be sent upon application. 


W. B. PErrvs, 


Director. 
PRKING. 


TENT PREACHING. 


Zo the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR :—In a copy of a late 
RECORDER a suggestion was 
made in the Correspondence that 
those engaged in tent preaching | 
might be helpful to others if some 
report of that work were given 
through the pages of the 
RECORDER. In our work in 
the T‘enghsien field we have 
used the tent and find the 
meetings held in this way a 
stimulus to the Christians and 
inquirers as well as a means of 
arousing new interest. 

In discussing this form of 
work with others who are also 
engaged in it I find there are 
several methods, each with a 
definite purpose. One aim is to 
use the tent at large fairs and 
thus present the Gospel to a 
large number of people during 
the few days of the fair. This 
is the shot-gun method and is a 
good seed-sower, but for definite 
results, for something tangible, 
not very encouraging. 

The second aim is to get 
definite results from a series of 
meetings held in smaller or larger 
centers but not seeking the 
occasion of a big fair. This 
second plan can be utilized well 
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for two purposes, the opening of 
a new center or a means of in- 
spiring the Christians and in- 
quirers of an older center by 
attracting new inquirers and 
putting renewed purpose into 
those who have possibly grown 
cold in their Christian lives. 

It has been our plan to use 


both methods but we lay stress 


on the latter plan because it 
generally aids in clinching some- 


thing. Last spring we had the 


tent busy for nearly three months, 
one whole month being spent at 
the foot of a local Holy Moun- 


tain, ‘‘Yi Shan’’ located between 


T’enghsien and Chowhsien (the 
latter the home of Mencius) 
where we used the ‘‘ shot-gun ”’ 
method, thus preaching to ten or 
fifteen thousand people for a 
larger or shorter period. It gave 
the colporteurs also an excellent 
opportunity to sell Scripture 
portions to the pilgrims. The 
last seven weeks were spent 
among the older Christian centers 
and a few new places. The 


moving of the tent from one of 


the older centers to another has 
been managed by the local 
Christians. They are eager to 
have the tent spend a week in 
their village where meetings are 
held from 9 a. m. to 10 p. m., 
with slight intermissions, the 
evening meeting usually being 
the best, as marked by the 
number in attendance. The tent 
is generally packed full at night 
for two or three hours. _ 

Those who have not used this 
method but who have done con- 


siderable street preaching may 


question the advantages of this 
method, which is more expensive 
than street preaching. During 


My fifteen years in China I 
have used both these plans of 


preaching and I am ready to 
— to the advantages of the 
ent. . 
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- ast. The audience is not so 
transitory. It is not infrequent 
for listeners to stand for three 
or four hours at a stretch, at- 
tentive to the preaching and 
singing. 

2nd. There are not the inter- 
ruptions of passing carts and 
people, and the ‘‘ small boy ’’— 
he’s not perfect in the tent, but 
One can use moral suasion there 
better than on the street. In 
fact the tent gives a certain 
amount of esprit de corps to the 
meetings that the street does not 
give. 

3rd. The tent is considerably 
larger than the average church 
and school house which is 


provided by the Christians. 


Thus, for the holding of special 
meetings, the tent, with a small 
outlay of money, gives you a 
respectable place in which to 
hold a series of meetings for a 
larger number than could be 
housed in the local church. 

4th. The evening can be 
utilized to the very best advan- 
tage. 

In planning for tent work, it 
is important to hold in mind the 
fact that the continuous preach- 
ing is very hard work and one 
must have a goodly group of 
evangelists, from four to six, so 
that the work will not be too 
trying on any one individual. 

As regards the results of this 
work, I would note that six 
centers have been opened during 
the past two years in places 
where we first used the tent. 
The work was followed up by the 
rental of a small place in all but 
one of these places, while in this 
one the inquirers themselves 
provided a room in which to 
meet, and an evangelist spends 
considerable time both in the 
center and in the vicinity, in- 
structing those who are willing 


_ to study. 
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One enthusiastic and hard- 
working evangelistic missionary 
who has been using a tent the 
past six months said he was 
going to bring back with him 
from America one or two more 
similar tents for the Christian 
leaders to use throughout the 
field where he works. 

In this day of grace in China 
we are received so cordially by 
the masses of the people that the 
tent receives a cordial welcome 
wherever it goes and attention is 
given to the preaching. For the 
evangelistic worker this method 
is worth a trial and I would 
commend it to your considera- 


tion. 
H. G. Romio. 
TENGHSIEN, SH. 


THE JEWISH COLONY AGAIN. 


To the Editor of | 
CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR S1ir :—Regarding the very 
interesting account of the ‘‘ Or- 
phan Jewish Colony of Honan,’’ 
by Dr. MacGillivray, in the 
January number of the CHINESE 
RECORDER it may interest 
your readers to know that 
rubbings of four stones are extant 
(1489, 1512, 1663, and 1679), 
but the stone of the 1663 in- 
scription is not to be found. 
The inscriptions of 1489 and 
1512 are on the two faces of the 
one stone, the same one that Dr. 
Martin spoke of seeing in 1866. 

The inscription of 1679 is on 
a large stone of itself, which was 
found embedded in the wall of a 
nearby house. Unfortunately 
the inscription is indecipherable, 
but the heading of the stone 


A ORR Fz) leads me to 
think from the standpoint of the 


genealogies of the Jewish families — 


it might be the most interesting 


[March 
of all. One still hopes that a 


decipherable rubbing may turn 


up. 
I am inclined to think that it 
was not the Chinese. Jews who 
borrowed Chinese names from 
the Mohammedans, but that the 


Mohammedans borrowed from) 


the Jews. The latter preceded 
them in China by some hundreds 
of years ; and what is more likely 
than that finding the Jews well 
established, whose worship was 
more like their own than any 
other in China, the Moham- 
medaus should have adopted 
straight-away a good deal of the 
Jewish nomenclature as well as 


the synagogue plan for their 


mosques? Where Chinese Mo- 
hammedanism in practices and 
mosque arrangements differs 
from the Moslems of other lands, 


it is practically identical with 


that of the Chinese Jews. This 
is a field of very interesting 
study. | 
With the exception of two 
names, the whole list of family 
names has been chiseled off one 
of the stones, but it is interesting 
to note that at the same time 
the name of India (K *), 
where it states that these families 
came into China in obedience to 


the Divine command, by way of 


India, was also chiseled off. Is 
it possible that this points toa 
time of persecution, or at any 
rate of fear, when the Jews 
wanted to hide their foreign 


origin? | | 
W. 
A CORRECTION. 

In the January issue of the 
CHINESE RECORDER it was 
stated in an Editorial that Dr. 
Hallock’s Concordance is one to 


the old Version of the Bible. 
We are asked to state that the 
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present Concordance uses the 
old Version of the Old Testa- 
ment and the Union Version of soon as the revision of the Old 
the ‘New Testament, and that Testament makes this possible. 
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a revised edition of the Con- 


cordance may be hoped for as 
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MEDICAL CONFERENCE AT 
CANTON. 


‘The s. s. ‘‘ China’? left Shang- . 


hai, January 20th, with a party 
of over 50 bound for the Can- 
ton Conference. This was four 
days later than the schedule 
time and the Conference was 
delayed accordingly. Smooth 
seas, fair weather, and a con- 
genial company conspired to 
make the trip a most pleasant 


one. 
Two very interesting lectures 


were given on the way. One by 


Professor McElroy of Princeton 


University on ‘‘ The Political 
Background of the War,’’ and 
one by Dr. John R. Freeman on 


‘‘Some Problems of Hydraulic 
Engineering.’* A company of 


engineers, also bound for Can- 
ton, challenged the ‘‘ awe-in- 


spiring Pill Pushers to any kind 
of a cut-up except a surgical 
operation,’’ which was accepted 
and an afternoon of deck sports 
was heartily enjoyed by all. 

On arrival at Hongkong an 
officer of the Hongkong Govern- 
ment inspected the passports and 
released the delegates for leav- 


ing the port without further 


formality. A committee of the 
Canton branch of the C.M.M.A. 
was at Hongkong to welcome 
the delegates and to assist them 
in transferring to the Kowloon 
railway, where a special car was 
provided for the trip to Canton. 
Our destination was reached at 
7 p.m. and all went to the new 


and beautiful Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing where a reception was held 
attended by the delegates and a | 
large body of residents of Can- 
ton, both Chinese and foreign. 
Morrison Memorial, as the new 
Y. M. C. A. building is called, is 
one of the finest buildings of its 
kind in China, and is admirably 
adapted for social and public 
gatherings. After an hour of 
social intercourse an audience 
of about 600 assembled in the 
Auditorium and addresses of 
welcome were given by H. E. 
Chu Ching Lan, Governor of 
Kwangtung, Dr. H. A. Cheng, 
President of the Kwangtung 
branch of the N. M. A. ‘and Dr. 
P. J. Todd, President of the South 
China Branch of the C. M. M. A. 

On the following day regular 
business was taken up by the 
two Associations, sessions being 
held for hearing papers and 
discussion of the same. The 
registered delegates attending 
the China Medical Missionary | 
Association numbered 81, and 88 
members of the National As- 
sociation of China were in 
attendance at their conference; 
quite a number of these were 
ladies who took part in the 
discussions. 

During the week of the Con- 
ference, delegates of both Asso- 


Ciations were given frequent op- 
_ portunities for diversion. Three 


banquets were given, one by 
Governor Chu, one by the local 
branches of the two Associations, 
at which the Governor was pres- 
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ent, and one by Dr. Job Fang, 
head of the Chung]Mei Drug Co. 

A notable feature of these 
functions was the presence of 
many Chinese lady doctors and 
wives of Chinese physicians. 
One lady physician, Dr. Liang 
(Mrs. Job Fang), who was referred 


to as the best public speaker 


in Canton, made a very taking 
after dinner at one of the 
banquets, and all the Chinese 
ladies bore themselves with 
becoming grace and dignity, add- 
ing an air of refinement to the 
occasion that was quite pleasing. 

One afternoon the Governor 
entertained the delegates by a 
picnic and launch ride on the 
river. Clinics and teas were 
held at the John G. Kerr Hos- 
pital for the Insane, Hackett 
Medical School, Kung Hwa 
Medical School and Hospital, 
the Kwangtung Government 
Hospital, and at the Canton Hos- 
pital, where medical missionary 
work was first started in China. 

The Governor showed his ac- 
tive and sympathetic interest by 
appearing at these functions with 
the delegates and frequently 
expressing his desire to see 
modern medicine advanced in 
China. He has also liberally 
contributed to the support of the 
hospitals in Canton. 

One session of the Conference 
was held at the Canton Christian 
College, The delegates were 
taken to the College, which 
is several miles by river, on 
launches, and at noon an excel- 
lent lunch was served on the 
campus by the ladies of the 
Coliege 

Those of us who came from 
the North were much impressed 
with the progress and enterprise 
of our Chinese colleagues in the 
South and we could readily ac- 
cept the statement of the noted 
and justly honored president of 
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the National Association, Dr. 
Wu Lien Teh, that ‘‘ What Can- 
ton thinks to-day China thinks 
to-morrow.”’ 

As will be seen from the 
official* report of the meetings, 
important action was taken by 
both Associations asking. the 
government to form a Central 
Board for the regulation of the 
practice of medicine and phar- 
macy, and calling attention to 
the menace of the trade in mor- 
phine, a drug which is being 
introduced into China by the 
ton, mainly from Great Britain, 
through Japan. 

The members of the National 
Association were so inspired and 
encouraged by the Joint Confer- 


ence that they expressed the 


desire that the next Conference 
be held tn a similar manner at 
Peking, that the north and south 
may both share in the larger 
vision and greater inspiration — 
that such a joint conference 


' brings, and it was so decided by 


both Associations. 

So many kind attentions were 
shown the delegates by the 
Governor of Kwangtung that 


both Associations united in pre- 


senting to him a silver vase as a 
sonvenir of the occasion and a 
token of their appreciation of his 
kindness. 

At an early period of the con- 
ference the two Associations 
united in a telegram to President 
Li Yuen-hung, sending friendly 
greetings, and received in reply 
a message expressing his good 
wishes for the work of the Con- 
ference. 

The sessions closed on Febru- 
ary 1st with the general feeling 
that one of the best conferences 
in the history of the Association 
had been held at Canton, and the 
visiting delegates departed with 


®Note. See the China Medical Journal, 
March, 1917. 
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a warm sense of appreciation of 
Canton’s hospitality and euter- 


prise. 


REPORT OF CONFERENCE ON 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE IN 
(HE MISSION FIELD. 


A Conference of representa- 
tives of the Missionary Societies 
in Great Britain, summoned by 


‘the Christian Literature Com- 


nittee of the Continuation Com- 


mittee of the World Missionary 


Conference, was held at the Bible 
House, London, on Tuesday, 
30th May, 1916. 

In the course of discttssion 
the following resolutions were 
moved, seconded, and adopted :— 


I. Resolved that, in the opin- 
jou of this Conference, the 


production and means for dis- 


tribution of Christian literature 
are at present inadequate, and 
that, in consequence, there is a 
loss of efficiency in missionary 
work, 


II. Resolved that, as the pro- 
vision of Christian literature is 


vital, it should be given a definite 


place in missionary work propor- 
tionately related to all other 


forms of missionary activity. 


III. Resolved that, as it ap- 
pears to this Conference to be 
essential to the provision of 
Christian literature that each 
Missionary Society should regard 
it as an integral part of its work, 
the Boards and Committees be 
asked to face the responsibility of 
taking continuously an adequate 


share both in the expense of 


production and circulation and 


in the supply of competent 
editors and writers. 


_IV. Resolved that, while the 
Conference is of the opinion that 


some Missionary Societies must 
continue to provide for themselves 


much of the literature which 
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represents their own specific aims 
aud distinctive religious convic- 
tions, there is sufficient common 
ground remaining for a more 
general application of the prin- 
ciple of co-operation, and that 
only by such co-operation can 
the maximum of efficiency and 
economy be secured. 


V. Resolved that the Confer- 
ence is of opinion that the 
principles embodied in the above 
Resolutions can best be carried 
out by establishing an organiza- 
tion on the following general 
lines :— 

(1) By the service in the 
mission field of representative 


responsible bodies, already exist- 


ing or to be created, fitted to 
advise as tothe nature and extent 
of the literature work which 
ought to be undertaken in their 
several areas. 

(2) By the service at home of 
a small Central Advisory Board 
appointed by the Conference of 
Missionary Societies in Great 
Britain and Ireland, which could 
act internatioually in consulta- 
tion with any similar bodies in 
other countries. 

(3) The special work of the 
Central Advisory Board would 
be as follows :-— 

(a) To assist as far as may be 
in the co-ordination and effective 
working of existing literature 
work in the various missioa 
fields. 

(6) To receive, collate, and 
consider recommendations from 
the bodies in the mission field ; 
to forward these to the Home 
Boards concerned, with sugges- 
tions regarding the means of 
giving effect to them; and 
generally to act as the connect- 
ing link in regard to Christian 
literature between co-operative 
bodies in the mission field and 
the Home Boards. 
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VI. Resolved that, with a 
view to securing continuity and 
maintaining international con- 
nections, as a provisional ar- 
rangement, and until the consent 
of the Boards to some permanent 
Organization be received, the 
Conference recommend the Con- 
ference of Missionary Societies 
in Great Britain qnd Ireland 
provisionally to appoint the Brit- 
ish members of the Christian 
Literature Committee of the Con- 
tinuation Committee, strength- 
ened by such members as they 
may deem well, to act as the 
Central Advisory Board. 

It was unanimoysly agreed to 
submit a Report of the Confer- 
ence to the Annual Conference 
of Missionary Societies in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


EXTRACTS FROM REPORT OF 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF MIS- 
_SIONARY SOCIETIES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. JUNE 
21ST TO 23RD, 1916. 


Medical Education in China. 
Six recommendations... . were 
adopted as Resolutions of the 
Conference, as follows :— 


(1) That in the opinion of this Con- 
ference it is of the utmost importance 
that the British Missionary ieties 
concerned in medical education 
should cordially welcome the ene 
trance of the China Medical Board of 
the Rockefeller Foundation into this 
field of work and should co-operate 
in every possible way, especially by 
endeavouring to procure suitable men 
and women to recommend to the 
China Medical Board as teachers in 
their institutions and for work in 
hospitals. 

(2) That while co-operating as far 
as possible with the China Medical 
Board, the British Missionary Socie- 
ties should very strongly affirm the 
view that there is great scope and 
urgent necessity for schools which 
will enable men and women to qualify 
for medical mission work and for the 
work of the general practitioner, and 
that the missionary societies be re- 
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commended to formulate their policy 
accordingly. | 

(3) That inasmuch definite 
standards of entrance examinations 
and qualifying examinations and 
the securing of recognition from the 
Chinese Government are desirable, 
the British Missionary Societies be re- 
commended not to lend their counten- 
ance to any scheme for medical edu- 
cation leading to a diploma which 
does not conform to a minimum 
standard to be agreed on. 


(4) That the Conference of British | 


Missionary Societies appoint an Ad- 
visory Board, ultimately to study the 
whole 
work abroad (schools, hospitals, 
nurses, and assistants, etc.), but begin- 
ning in the first instance with medical 
work in China, and that as a pro- 
visional arrangement the 
members of the Medical Committee 
of the Continuation Committee, with 
the addition of members of Mission- 
ary Societies, men and women in 
touch with medical education at 


home, and such others as the Annual | 


Conference of British Missionary So- 
cieties may nominate, be appointed a 
Committee for these purposes. 

(5) That the suggestions contained 
in the memorandum prepared by 
Major McAdam Eccles should be 
passed on for careful consideration to 
any Advisory Board that may be 
appointed, 

(6) That any Committee which 
may be appointed should be authorized 
to communicate with the American 
members of the Medical Committee 
of the Continuation Committee, and 
the Committee of Reference and 
Council, with a view to securing in- 
ternational agreement as to the action 
to be taken and the best method of 
carrying out such action in China. | 


Report of Committee on Mis- 
sions to Moslems. The com- 
mittee recommended to _ the 
(Swanwick) Conference the fol- 
lowing Resolution :— 

‘*That the Conference hears 
with thankfulness of Dr. Zwem- 
er’s contemplated visit to Moslem 
centres in Northern India and in 
China. It assures him of its 
deep and sympathetic interest in 


the project, and commends this 


effort of Dr. Zwemer to the 


uestion of medical mission — 


British | 
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prayer of all friends of Missions, 
and to the active co-operation 
of workers in the places to be 


visited.’’ 


Christian Literature. In ac- 
cordance with Resolution VI of 
the Conference on Christian Lit- 
erature in the Mission Field, it 
was resolved to appoint the 
British Members of the Chris- 
tian Literature Committee of 
the Continuation Committee, 
strengthened by the addition of 
some other members, as a pro- 
visional Central Advisory Board. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
WEST CHINA ADVISORY 
COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES, 
CHENGTU, OCTOBER, I916. 


Christian Literature: That 
the Secretary be asked to com- 
municate with the Secretary of 
the West China Religious Tract 
Society, asking if methods cannot 
be adopted to secure the more 
widespread distribution of Chris- 
tian Literature in West China, 
and offering the cooperation of 
the Literature Committee of the 
Advisory Council in this work. 


Vocational Education: ‘That 
we recommend to all the churches. 
that they at their Annual Meet- 
ings discuss the question of pro- 
viding vocational training in the 
Schools of the Educational Union. 


Sunday Schools: ‘That in ac- 
cordance with a recommendation 

of the Educational Union we ask 
_ the Churches to set apart the 
first Sunday in June as Educa- 
tional Sunday, or if this Sunday 
is not suitable in any locality, 
then that some other Sunday in 
June be observed. 

That we request the Sunday 
School Committee this year to 
emphasize Sunday School Teach- 
ers’ Training by encouraging the 


study of the Teachers’ Training 
books more widely among the 


church membership. 


Church Discipline: The Church 
Union Committee presented its 
Report for the information of 
this body, and it was resolved 
that in accordance with the 
request of the Church Union 
Committee we appoint a Com- 
mittee on the Chinese Church to 
enquire into the methods of dis- 
cipline in each organization. 


Early Marriages: That each 
Church be asked to discourage 
such early marriges among its 
members as at present prevail. 


Report of Committee on Evangel- 
zsm.: Your Committee has gone 
forward during the year with the 
thought constantly in mind that 
a campaign of evangelism would 
be held during the fall of 1917. 
We have tried by letters and 
by notices and articles in the 
‘** News’’ to keep this in the mind 
of the missionaries. 

At the last meeting of the 
Committee it was again affirmed 
that the evangelistic meetings 
ought to be held in 1917, or at 
the latest in the spring of 1918. 
We therefore hope that all the 
churches will bend their energies 
so as to be ready by the autumn 
of r917. The fields are already 
white, let us see to it that the 
reapers are trained. 


The Committee makes the fol- 


lowing reconnnendations : 


r. Let us all give ourselves 
unfailingly to prayer. Revivals 
are prayed down, not worked up. 


We must persuade the Chinese 


Church to pray. 

2. Train workers. This is 
being done in some places and 
we hope it will be done in all 
the stations. In Chengtu each 
church has a training class and 
these leaders, men and women, 
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meet once a month for a meeting 
for prayer and inspiration. The 
YV.M.C.A. is doing good work. 
It has a training class each Sun- 
day. There are 250 men in 21 
classes. 

3. We hope that all the 
churches will follow the plan 
suggested by the Committee on 
Evangelism of the C.C.C.—‘‘' A 
Week of Evangelism.”’ If it is 
not possible to have the week 
immediately following the New 
Year, let us have a week in the 
New Year as soon as possible, 
and work hard atit. Use your 
own plan, but get all the people 
to work. 

4. We suggest the name of Mr. 
L. N. Hayes for organizing secre- 
tary for the province-wide work. 
The Committee has already asked 
the local Board of Directors of 
the Y.M.C.A. for his services. 
We believe that this must be a 
province-wide movement, and 
hope that it will touch with 
power every town and village 
where we have any work. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
WEST CHINA MISSIONS’ AD- 
VISORY BOARD, CHENGTU, 
| OCTOBER, 1916. 


The China Continuation Com- 
mittee: That we express our 
confidence in the China Contin- 
uation Committee, our appre- 
ciation of their services to the 
cause of Christian Missions, our 
willingness to coOperate closely 
with them, and our hope that it 
may be possible for West China 
to be represented at its meetings 
each year. 

That the Statistician be re- 
quested to communicate with the 
Statistical Secretary of the China 
Continuation Committee, and to 
make out statistical reports ac- 
cording to the forms 
ed by that body. 
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Literature for Moslems: ‘That 
we appoint Rev. J. M. Yard to 


codperate as far as possible with — 
the Christian Literature Society 


in the production of Christiau 
literature for Mohammedans. 


Sunday School Work. In view 
of the great need and oppor- 
tunity for developing our Sunday 
schools, we deem it necessary 
for someone to give time to this 
department of work; we there- 
fore ask the Baptist Mission to 
permit Rev. J. P. Davies to de- 
vote a considerable portion of his 
time to Sunday school work. 


RECOMMENDATIONS PASSED BY 


BOTH THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 

OF THE CHURCHES AND THE 

MISSIONS’ ADVISORY BOARD, 
WEST CHINA. 


1. That we approve the plans 
of the Evangelistic Committee 
of the Advisory Council for a 
province-wide evangelistic cam- 
paign, and urge the Missions to 
give the movement their hearty 
support. 

2. That we ask this Committee 
to prepare a statement of plans 


for presentation to the Annual > 
Meetings of the Missions, asking 


them to appoint representatives 
to a union committee with power 
to organize and carry through a 
union evangelistic campaign. 

3. That we recommend to the 
Evangelistic: Committee of the 
Advisory Council that they ap- 


proach the Board of Directors of | 


the local Young Men’s Christian 
Association and the National 
Committee of the Y.M.C.A., with 
a view to securing the services of 


Mr. L. N. Hayes as Executive | 


Secretary for a province-wide 
campaign. 

4. That we approve the recom- 
mendation of the Advisory Coun- 


cil that a General Conference of 
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the Churches of West China be 
held in Chengtu in 1919; that 
we commend it to the hearty 
support of the Missions; and 
that we request each ee to 
appoint a representative to a 
ss committee with power to 
act. 
(Note:—The Advisory Board’s 
idea is that this Conference would 
be a delegated conference of the 
Edinburgh type, adapted to 
conditions in West China.) 


WHAT CONSTITUTES ‘ADEQUATE 


MISSIONARY OCCUPATION ’’: A 
DEFINITION BY DR. ROBERT 
SPRER. 


he presence in a given 


field of Christian missionary 


agencies, whether foreign or 
native or both, whose numerical 
strength, geographical distribu- 
tion, adaptation of methods and 
vital spiritual character, give 
promise under the blessing of 
God, first, of establishing within 
a reasonable time an indigenous 
Church which through its life 
and work will propagate Chris- 
tianity and leaven the nation or 
field’ within whose borders it 


_ stands; and second, in co-opera- 


tion with this Church, of present- 


ing Christ to every individual 
with such clearness and complete- 


ness as to place upon him the 
responsibility for the acceptance 
or rejection of the Gospel. And 


_ any effort to say which of these 


is first—because in any arrange- 
ment you must name one first 
and the other second—will dis- 
place the other, and will certain- 
ly disarrange and throw out of 
proportion our missionary activ- 
ity. Both of these things must 
be dominating aims; and what 
we do,—the way we make our 
appropriations, the kind of 
missionaries that we appoint, 
the sort of work that we assign 


_Evangelism.’’ 
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to them, are all to be brought 
actually into subjection to both 
of these ends as ends that are to 
be kept in mind in a proper defi- 
nition of adequate occupation.” 


EXTRACTS FROM CORRES- 
SPONDENCE. 


Week of Evangelism: A Iet- 
ter from Hwaiyuan describes in 
most enthusiastic language the 
experiences of the ‘‘ Week of 
To quote some 
of the sentences : 

‘“We have been having such 
a wonderful experience in the 
city since the New Year in the 
special evangelistic campaign. 
They say there has never been 
anything like it here before. 
The Christians, formed into 
bands, canvass the city and 
nearest villages each day, and 
everywhere the people come out 
to meet them, invite them into 
their homes, serve tea and 
‘dien ch‘ing,’ buy tracts, and 
urge them to preach. Even the 
wealthy homes in the city have 
opened with real hospitality and 
friendliness. It has been such 
a critical opportunity that one 
of our evangelistic workers has 
decided to give up plans for a 
trip to the country and has 
stayed here working from early 
to late, preaching, receiving 
calls, and accepting invitations 
to Chinese homes. He has a 
squad of young men, teachers 
and students, to help him.... 
They started with a Victrola 
concert at the chapel, followed 
by preaching, and the first night 
they had 200 who stayed to 
listen. The last night, after 
playing a selection, they had the 
quiet attention through the rest 
of the evening of six hundred 
people. Altogether during the 
last few days one band has 
preached to about three thousand 
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friendly, interested people. 


Doesn’t it sound almost like an 


Eddy meeting? Of course we 
realize how misleading statistics 
are, but everyone here, Chinese 
and foreign, is thrilled with the 
easy approach after so many 
years of aloofness.’’ | 


In Satan’s Stronghold: In 
the heart of the city of Kiangyin 
stands one of the strongly 
entrenched fortifications of the 
evil one. It is known as the 
‘* City Temple.’’ 

Until comparatively recent 
years such temples have been 
strongholds of superstition and 
idolatry. Here, Taoist priests 
have preyed upon the hopes and 
fears of the ignorant populace, 
numerous idols, large and small, 
have been erected, and the 
terrors of the lower regions have 
been depicted by images of men 
and women being subjected to 
various kinds of torture. 

In considering the question of 
securing a hall sufficiently large 
for the New Year evangelistic 
meetings, at Kiangyin, it was 
decided that no place would so 
well suit the demands of the 
situation as the large auditorium 
within the enclosure of the City 
Temple. This building is under 
the control of the local Board of 
Education. In response to our 
iry as to whether the hall 


engaged ; 


10ut the audience; large 
of tracts were ordered, 
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_be followed up by personal work 
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to be used by bands of. personal 

workers ; the seats from our two 
city churches were removed to 
the auditorium; and an organ 
and a phonograph (with sacred 
records) provided. 

The evangelistic services 
lasted for six days, and the hall 
was filled to overflowing from 
the beginning. There were 
representatives of all the differ- 
ent grades of society. Mr. Chen 
Ching-yung, professor in Nan- 
king Theological Semivary, was 
one of the most acceptable 
speakers, having a message 
specially suited to the more 
enlightened. As a result, fifty- 
seven names of inquirers were 
handed in. Of this number 
forty-two were men and fifteen 
These inquirers will 


and an earnest effort to enroll 
them for Bible study. Will not 
all who read these lines unite 
with us in the prayer that rich 
spiritual results may follow ? 
Over the main entrance to the 
City Temple was a large sign on 
which was written, ‘‘ Great 
Evangelistic Meeting.’’ It was 
good to see the crowds pouring 
in—on by the ‘‘Chambers of 
Horrors,’’ on by the hosts of 
false gods, on to the great hall, 
within, to hear the Glad Tid- 
ings. 
As an indication of the 
changed attitude on the part of 
the people of our city, regarding 
Christian missions, it may be of | 
interest to know that in the first 
year of the work at Kiangyin a 
riot occurred, in which the 
missionaries were driven out by 
an angry mob, narrowly escap- 
ing death. By way of contrast 
to this, a few years later, when 
the new hospital building took 


fire, seven Chinese fire companies 


rushed to the rescue and assisted 
in extinguishing the flames. 


’ would be available for evangel- | 
; istic services or not, we received 
a@ most courteous reply, stating 
i their perfect willingness for it ) 
to be occupied. Accordingly, 
arrangements were made well in ; 
advance; speakers were assigned ; 
4 from our own number, and 
others; from a distance were 
d the hymns for each 4 
day were printed in sheet form, ‘ 
: so that they could be distributed : 
throu 
num 
* 
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Still later, as a further illustra- 
tion of this increasing friend- 
liness, the gentry of the city 
made a gift of $1,000 towards 
the erection of a new ward for 


LITTLE. 


News Items. 


An epidemic of small-pox is 
reported in Canton, to which 
Mrs. C. R. Shepherd of the S. B.C. 
has fallen a victim. 


New Mission Stations have 


been opened recently by the C.TI. 


M. in Shangtsai, Honan; Cheng- 
hsien, Che.; and Liangtowtang, 
Hunan. 


Seventy-one students attended 
the Course of Missionary Studies 
held at King’s College, London, 
in the Lent Term, 1916. Com- 


- plementary Courses were organ- 


ized for the Summer and Autumn 
Terms. 


The extent to which the 
resources of the missionary body 
are being taxed to meet the in- 
creased cost of living due to 


high exchange and high freight 


rates is seen by the fact that 
one of the larger American 
Societies has been obliged to 
issue a special appeal for G.$150,- 
000.00 to cover these items and 
to guarantee a rate of 2 to 1 on 
missionaries’ salaries. 


Training Conference for 
newly elected officers of Student 
(Y.M.C. A.) Associations was 
held in Peking, February 16th to 


18th, for Chihli Province. Simi- 


lar conferences will be held in 
Foochow and Canton in March, 


for Fukien and Kwangtung Prov- 
| inces, and in Shanghai in April 
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for the Kiangnan region. Trained 
secretaries are needed for Wu- 
chang, Foochow, Nanking, and 
Kaifeng. 


The Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association has had a num- 
ber of accessions during the past 
few months: Miss Edith John- 
ston from Ireland, now studying 
the language in Soochow ; Miss 
Clara Starkey, from England, 
appointed to Canton; Miss Eda 
Redo from America, Physical 
Director in National School of 


Physical Education, Shanghai; 


Miss Graybill and Miss Grace 
Steinbeck from America, the for- 
mer appointed to Shanghai, the 
latter to Foochow. 


Post Graduate Hospital, New 


York: Medical missionaries will 


be interested to know that the 
New York Post Graduate Medi- 
cal College and Hospital, Second 
Avenue and 2oth St.,.is offering 
special facilities for the post 
graduate work of medical mis- 
sionaries who are at home on 
furlough. The Superintendent, 
Dr. Alexander H. Candlish, 
will be glad to send a detailed 
schedule and statement of facil- 
ities to any medical missionary 
who will send for them. 


Medical Education for Women: 
At the recent meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of the new 
Union Medical College of the 


China Medical ‘Board of the 


Rockefeller Foundation, held in 
New York, the following action 
was taken: 

‘*It was resolved that while 
the Board of Trustees is not 
prepared at this time to make 
detailed plans for the medical 
education of women, it is the 
purpose of the Board to admit 
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in due time qualified women 
students to the Medical College 
on the same basis as men.’’ 


Several new missionary maga- 
zines have recently appeared: 
Church News and University 
Quarterly. Many of our readers 
have also probably seen the first 
number/of the new Korea Maga- 
zine published at Seoul under a 
very able Editorial Board. A. P. 
‘‘China’s Young Men’’ and 
‘* Progress Magazine ’’ have beens 
combined. The former began 


its career under the title of the 


‘‘ Chinese Intercollegian’’ nine- 
teen years ago, while the latter 
has had a fruitful existence of 
six consecutive years. The new 
periodical (beginning in March) 
will be known as ‘‘ Association 
Progress.”’ 

Hongkong Building Corner- 
stone Laying. Y.M.C.A. The 
corner-stone of the new Associa- 
tion building for Chinese in 
Hongkong was laid February 
10th, the Bishop of Victoria 
officiating. Mr. S. C. Lin, of 
the National Staff, was present 
to represent the National Coma- 
mittee, reading a congratulatory 
message from them. The build- 
ing is to be located near Queen’s 
College, a most desirable site. 
As usual, the Chinese raised the 
funds to.pay for tke lot, while 
the cost of the building itself, 
about $75,000 U S. currency, 
was given by two Chicago busi- 
mess mén. | 


Film Censoring Committee for 
China.—The Committee on Film 
Censoring for China is continu- 
ing its work with forty members, 
censoring every day in the week 
but Saturday and Sunday. Up 
to date 600 films have been seen 
of which a little over 400 have 


Ling, 


[March 


been passed, the rejected being 
30.2% of the total. The Execu- 
tive Committee is composed of 
Dr. Y. Y. Tsu, Chairman, Mr, 
Li Chi Fan, Vice-Chairman, Mrs. 
H. C. Mei, and Mr. S. E. Hening. 
Mr. Hening is taking over the 
duties of Secretary of the Com- 
mittee from February roth and 


all communications concerning 


this work should be addressed to 
him ia future. 


THE 1917 STUDENT SUMMER 
CONFERENCES. Y.M.C.A. 


Ten Student Conferences will 
be held in China during the 
summer of 1917, for which planus 
are now being rapidly made. 

While all dates are not yet 
fixed it is probable there will be 
five conferences just after the 
schools close in June and five 
just before the schools open 
again in September. The follow- 
ing is the list :— 

Early July. 

North China at Wofussu 

Manchuria at Moukden 

Szechwan Province at Chengtu 

Shansi Province at Taikuhsien 

Kianguan at Shanghai 


Late August 


North Fukien at Foochow 
South Fukien at Amoy 
Kwangtung at Canton 
Shantung at Tsinan 
Yangtsze Valley at Kuling 


The purpose of these con- 
ferences will be primarily to train 
the officers and members of 
committees of Student Associa- 
tions for their next year’s work. 
Many of China’s best student 
leaders have agreed to take part 
in these conferences. C. T. 
Wang, David Yui, Chang Po 
Ding Li Mei, Cheng 
Ching Yi, L. D. Cio, C. L. Nieh, 
P. W. Kuo, and many other 
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noted men will give days of time — 
to leading the students in their 


discussions. It is probable that 
Mr. Buchman of America, who 


‘visited two conferences last year, 


will be secured to help again in 
several of the conferences. 
It is not too early for student 


associations to begin preparation 


for these conferences by doing at 
least these three things:— 


1. Appoint a Summer Con- 


ference Committee to be respon- 


sible for bringing to a con- 
ference all the officers and chair- 
men of committees in the Associa- 
tion and as many members of the 
Committee as possible. 

2. Send to the National Com- 
mittee your suggestions of speak- 
ers, subjects, or methods of 
making the conferences even 
more helpful. 

3. Pray for these conferences 
and enlist others to pray for the 
committees in charge of the 
different conferences, for the 
leaders, and for all delegates who 
will attend. 


Continuation 


Personals | 


Dates of Important Meetings. 


March 1st: Executive Com- 
mittee of the China Continuation 
Committee, in Shanghai. 


March sth: China Centenary 
Sub-Commission, M. E. M. 


April r2th: Forward Evangel- 
istic Movement Committee (of 
the C. C. C.), in Shanghai. 


_ April 26th to May rst: Fifth 

Annual Meeting of the China 
Committee, in 

Hangchow. 


Miss J. G. Gregg of the China 
Inland Mission will hold meet- 
ings in Shensi and Kansu in the 
spring of 1917, the first ten as 
follows 


26—Mar. 1 


Lichtianhsien...... ,, 10—13 
Meihsien.. ............ Apl. 4—7 
Kienyang 5, 18—21 
LUD ZChOW » 25-28 


Mr. S. Pollard, son of the beloved 
missionary, the late Rev. S. Pollard, 
is classed among the Wranglers in the 
Cambridge University Tripos results 


just announced, 


Mr. Sherwood Eddy, Field Secre- 
re of the American Y. M. C. A., has 
had a very strenuous time in Y. M, 
C. A. work in England and France. 
After two months in America he ac- 
cepted a pressing invitation to work 
amongst the men in khaki for a 
further nine months, from January to 
September, 1917. In Great Britain he 
had a wonderful time with the troops. 
Each evening in the huts he addressed 


‘some 500 men, with an average of 


100 decisions for Christ each night. 
Rev. J. P. Davies, of the A. B. F. 
M. S., Chengtu, has been recently 
granted permission, at the uest 
of the West China Missions’ Adv 
Board, to devote a considerable por- 
tion of his time to Sunday-school 
work ; and Rev, J. M. Yard, of the, 
M. E. M., to codperate with the 


Christian Literature Society in the 
production of Christian literature for 
Mohammedans. 

Rev. A. L. Warnshuis, National 
Evangelistic Secretary, leaves on the 
17th of March for a brief furlough 
in America. He plans to return in 
November in company with Mr. Eddy. 
Mrs. Warnshuis accompanies him. 

Bishop L. H. Roots left on furlough 
immediately after the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Chinese Continuation Com- 
mittee last May, returning on the 
27th of February. He attended the 
Executive Meeting of the Committee 
held March 1st and 2nd, where he 
gave a most interesting report of his 
experiences in America. 

A cablegram has been received from 
Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer stating that 
he hopes to reach China early in July. 
He will se several months in work 
among Mohammedans. Dr. Zwemer 
is on his way to America, where he 
will attend the Student Volunteer 


Conference in January, 1918. 
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